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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Anti-CMP tirade 

Peter Manson’s article, ‘Where now 
for the CMP?’, is essentially a tirade 
against the Campaign for a Marxist 
Party (Weekly Worker May 31). 

Comrade Manson claims that the 
CPGB is a campaign for aMarxist par¬ 
ty and that he is against any duplica¬ 
tion of efforts. This is, to say the least, 
crude - if comrade Manson actually 
shares the aims of the CMP, then the 
normal response would be to support 
the CMP and put forward positive 
proposals to build it. Instead we are 
treated to an attempt to run down the 
efforts o f the C MP, a col lec tion o f what 
are basically insults and an attack on 
comrade Phil Sharpe, presumably as 
ameans of identifyingPhil’spositions 
with those of the CMP. 

Contrary to comrade Manson’s 
sneers, the CMP has actually achieved 
a considerable amount in the few 
months since its foundation. The new 
organisation is the first honest effort 
(as opposed to sectarian manoeuvres 
like the Campaign for a New Workers ’ 
Party, Respect, etc) to pull together the 
necessary forces for a new party that 
is desperately required As such it was 
able to attract support from a series of 
existing initiatives, including the mag¬ 
azine New Interventions , supporters of 
Critique and even the CPGB. So the 
CMP started with some very signifi¬ 
cant members and so far has recruited 
members steadily across the country 
and not just CPGB members, as com¬ 
rade Manson may think 

The CMP is clearly aimed at organ¬ 
ising the largest section of the left in 
Britain - the comrades who are not in 
any ofthe groups -largely ex-members 
of one or other group. In contrast to 
the sterile environment of the larger 
groups, where officially thinking is 
only done at the top, the non-organ- 
ised left is free to debate. 

Contrary to comrade Manson’s al¬ 
legation, none of us in the CMP ever 
put forward the notion of “hundreds 
of disillusioned leftists and ex-mem¬ 
bers ofthe revolutionary groups flock¬ 
ing back to the cause” (of course, 
comrade Manson dismisses the un¬ 
organised left as “flotsam and jet¬ 
sam”). Instead we thought this would 
be a process which would take time 
to convince people that the CMP is 
honest and democratic. 

As part of this the CMP has issued 
two editions of its Marxist Voice mag¬ 
azine. Strangely comrade Manson dis¬ 
misses this as one edition and 
attempts to raise doubts that any more 
will appear. This despite the fact that 
he was informed at the Manchester 
day school and via email by our edi¬ 
tor that the second issue is available. 
The importance of Marxist Voice has 
been the range of comrades writing for 
it and its effect in advertising the ex¬ 
istence and aims of the CMP. 

Then we get to some strange alle¬ 
gations - the article appears under a 
picture which purports to be Bakun¬ 
in, and there is a mention of “anarcho- 
bureaucrats”, although no names or 
instances are put forward. The CMP 
is said to “lack any clear sense of di¬ 
rection” and be suffering “smaller and 
smaller numbers” attending. Again no 
evidence is put forward for this - in 
fact the encouraging thing about re¬ 
cent meetings both nationally and in 
Glasgow has been the attendance of 
new members and those interested 
in the CMP. We can only assume 
that this (along with most ofthe rest 
of the article) is a means of antago¬ 
nising CMP comrades and raising 
the political temperature. We have 
to ask comrade Manson what his 
aim is in doing this. 


Finally comrade Manson puts for¬ 
ward the idea that CMP members 
should convert themselves into sell¬ 
ers of the Weekly Worker, although, 
again strangely, any notion of ac¬ 
countability seems to be forgotten. 
Usually at least part of the editorial 
board is on offer in these things, but 
not this time, it seems. As a parting 
shot we get support for a motion to 
remove the accountability of office 
holders in the CMP itself. 

It looks like the CMP conference 
on June 23 will once again host a 
useful debate - although we hope 
comrade Manson will have a posi¬ 
tive attitude rather than the one we 
have in this article. 

Matthew Jones 
Secretary, CMP 

Misapprehension 

I am sorry to disappoint Pete Manson 
and the CPGB, but I am not “about to 
undergo major heart surgery”, as re¬ 
ported in last week’s Weekly Woiker. 
So I am not quite on my way out, as 
the article implied. Another point - 
there are two issues of Marxist Voice 
available, not one, as Pete stated The 
June-July issue came out on May 26. 
But then why spoil a good story with 
accurate infonnation? 

And what a story! You open up the 
paper and read the headlines, 
“Where now for CMP?” and then “It 
has to go”. A Freudian slip or an at¬ 
tempt at dark humour? Staring from 
the page are the grisly features of 
Mikhail Bakunin - the Satan ofthe left 
to the god of Karl Marx. We are ex¬ 
pected to believe that the CMP is 
infected with “anarcho-bureaucrats” 
who indulge in “petty manoeuvres”. 
No material evidence is produced for 
this horror, no names are named and 
no dialectical explanation given for 
the phenomenon. 

We are expected to believe that “the 
flotsam andjetsam” of the CMP are 
dancing around naked in the woods 
under a full moon without the spiritu¬ 
al guidance and leadership of the PCC 
of the CPGB. To me the unsubstanti¬ 
ated accusation of Bakuninism is the 
equivalent of The Sun’s scare-mon- 
gering about paedophiles and terror¬ 
ists - to frighten the faithful. 

Pete complainsabout the inefficien¬ 
cies andproblems of the CMP after six 
months. An obvious response is that 
if the CPGB sponsors and supports 
the CMP they are part of the problem! 

Pete complains about “the lumber¬ 
ing beast” that is the committee. No 
committee was elected in November. 
There was a list of suggested jobs put 
down on the agenda by myself and 
some comrades volunteered for those 
jobs. This is not a question of seman¬ 
tics: it is a question of method. Most 
of the time was taken up in discuss¬ 
ing the political principles of the CMP. 
Very little time was used in discuss¬ 
ing organisation or strategy. The 
CPGB put forward no resolution on 
strategy or organisation apart from the 
one on fusing the CMP with them¬ 
selves. Since then the Weekly Work¬ 
er has printed pages on programme for 
the CMP, but nothing on organisation 
and strategy, as far as I am aware. 
Their two resolutions for the June 23 
conference do not mention organisa¬ 
tion or strategy either. 

Nevertheless the CPGB without 
putting forward practical proposals 
themselves reserve the right to criti¬ 
cise “the committee” which was nev¬ 
er elected as such, and various 
comrades who have attempted to do 
things. They continue a disgraceful 
witch-hunt against Phil Sharpe who 
has had the temerity and tenacity to 
produce documents which they don’t 
agree with. 

They accuse me ofproducingMrrac- 
ist Voice “single-handedly”, which 
presumably makes me an anarcho- 


bureaucrat. I volunteered to produce 
the magazine in November - nobody 
else did. In MFNol there were 13 
contributors and 18 in MV No2. No¬ 
body’s contribution has been left out. 
I see myself as a coordinator. Com¬ 
rades Paul Smith in Glasgow and Chris 
Gray in London volunteered to gath¬ 
er articles. If and when more contribu¬ 
tions come in and we go monthly then 
of course an editorial board will be 
needed. How does that make me a 
follower of Bakunin? 

One could see the funny side of 
Pete Manson’s bad-tempered rant if 
it was an individual reaction after a 
night out on the tiles, but, given the 
CPGB’s commitment to democratic 
centralist discipline, one can only as¬ 
sume that this article represents a 
considered policy by the CPGB in re¬ 
lation to the CMP. Given the timing a 
few weeks before the CMP confer¬ 
ence, it appears they wish to damage 
the CMP and to eliminate it as ‘a ri¬ 
val’. This is in the time-honoured 
fashion of the SWP and SP, “the 
sects” they claim to despise. It is the 
sectarian method of putting your 
own organisation before the build¬ 
ing of a broader force. 

The key point in the article is the 
statement, “The CPGB exists already 
as a campaign for a Marxist party.” 
Ergo - who needs the CMP? It has to 
go. I confess to “labouring under a 
misapprehension”, but not the one 
Pete mentions. I believed naively that 
the CPGB were genuine in their sup¬ 
port for the CMP. 

DaveSpencer 

Coventry 

Uncomradely 

Peter Manson’s report of the recent 
CMP day school in Manchester was 
rather like his ‘contribution’ to the 
debate: all irritation and no comrade¬ 
ly political substance (‘Where now for 
CMP?’, May 31). 

I do not know how he has the 
nerve to criticise the comrades who 
spoke from the floor of the meeting 
when his own Victor Meldrew-like 
moan was easily the worst contribu¬ 
tion of the day, wandering away 
from the many points made about 
party and programme. He reserved 
most of his irritation for comrade Phil 
Sharpe, whom he holds responsible 
for the stagnation of the CMP. This 
is the same Phil Sharpe that Peter 
himself suggested as keynote 
speaker for the nextCMP day school 
at the last committee meeting. 

So what game is he playing? 
While he wants to denigrate unspec¬ 
ified comrades for promoting Phil’s 
ideas, as editor of the Weekly Work¬ 
er Peter Manson prints pages and 
pages of Phil’s schema of ‘workers’ 
party does connect with the 
class’, ’Marxist party does not con¬ 
nect with the class’. Phil’s view is a 
minority view, but there seems to be 
some attempt to paint it as the ma¬ 
jority view of non-CPGB members, 
so that the CPGB can charge in to 
save the campaign from itself. 

From the outset, the CPGB has 
said that their own organisation 
was a campaign for a Marxist par¬ 
ty. The implication of this could be 
- to use the uncomradely language 
of Peter Manson - that the little 
Napoleons who run the CPGB are 
seeking to absorb the campaign 
under their bureaucratic centralist 
CPGB rules rather than try to devel¬ 
op a broader-based Marxist unity. 
Barry Biddulph 
Sheffield 

Not good enough 

At the CMP’s recent Manchester 
event, amid the stramash about 
whether or not ‘democratic’ central¬ 
ism could meaningfully be distin¬ 


guished from ‘bureaucratic’ central¬ 
ism as a method of organisation, I 
found myself in the position of de¬ 
fending from the floor the conduct of 
Phil Sharpe regarding his proposed 
draft programme of recent notoriety. 
As the debate developed, and with 
the benefit of hindsight, I realised 
that some of my statements that day 
were unclear - contradictory even. So 
I write this letter in the hope of mak¬ 
ing myself clear. 

First off, the ‘offending’ material. I 
repeat that, all caveats notwithstand¬ 
ing, I find Phil Sharpe’s work interest¬ 
ing; and that in the classic sense of 
stimulating me to think for myself, 
even if I do not agree with his ideas. I 
confess that I still cannot understand 
how Phil and his supporters can con¬ 
strue this work as a ‘draft programme’ 
per se. On this point I am simply con¬ 
fused, even if I agree that Phil does 
indeed raise issues at least as impor¬ 
tant to the ongoing debate as trying 
to decide which programmatic model 
from three or more generations past 
is adequate to present needs. 

On this, I respectfully repeat to Phil 
the two suggestions I tried to make on 
that Saturday: (1) withdraw the phrase 
‘draft programme’ from the title so as 
to make it clear to all concerned that 
this is a discussion document, which 
should silence your harshest critics 
and leave your actual ideas to stand 
for themselves; (2) separate your work 
into distinct parts and submit them to 
an editor so that they might be 
brought to a wider audience in the fonn 
of articles. 

Meanwhile, I must reiterate my view 
that the CPGB’s outcry on this matter 
is tragicomedy of an all too familiar 
stripe. Let us review the course of 
events: (1) the Democratic Socialist 
Alliance submit their proposed draft 
programme to the inaugural confer¬ 
ence of the CMP, where is it putaside 
with what must have been - to them - 
an utterly undue lack of ceremony; (2) 
undaunted, they present the CMP 
with an alternative would-be program¬ 
matic work authored by Phil Sharpe; 
(3) the proverbial shit hits the fan. 

Now my point here is this: the con¬ 
duct of the DSA comrades has been 
utterly exemplary in the short life ofthe 
CMP. Faced with the defeat, they took 
it on the chin, and came back with 
something different. 

So what (again) if Phil Sharpe per¬ 
sists in his views about the workers’ 
party instead of the Marxist party? 
Does anyone really believe that these 
views are liable to carry the day in the 
CMP? I very much doubt it. And so 
what (again) about any other mistakes 
which I or others might choose to find 
in Phil Sharpe’s work? 

A comradely discussion of these 
issues must surely prove more fruit¬ 
ful than harangues about a poorly 
chosen title and a stubbornly en¬ 
trenched minority position. 
JohnMcLintock 
Glasgow 

Boneheaded 

Having followed the debate over the 
CMP and the kind of party we need, I 
can’t help but feel both sides are 
flawed Those who want nothing less 
than a Communist Party are being 
over-ambitious and in some respects 
are fetishising a form of organisation, 
placing it ahead of the needs of the 
communists at large - those needs 
being to re-establish the credibility of 
socialist values amongst the working 
class. On the other side, we have the 
‘new workers’ party’ brigade, slightly 
less optimistic about what kind of 
party can be created, and willing to 
explore alternatives to Leninist organ¬ 
isational dogma. 

Both sides have their flaws, but 
share one blind spot in common: any 
new organisation that can transcend 


and make obsolete the sects and the 
failed alliances and coalitions of re¬ 
cent years would be a step forward! I 
believe the CPGB needs to take a po¬ 
sition of critical support for the crea¬ 
tion of the Marxist party. Such an 
organisation is closer to the realm of 
the possible at present than the Com¬ 
munist Party, but also acrucial step for¬ 
ward that should not be stalled by 
boneheaded stubbornness. 

Tommy Teutel 
email 

Self-analysis 

As a Sinn Fein activist, I read with 
interest Anne Me Shane’s piece on the 
Irish elections last week (‘Blow to 
Adam’s ambitions’, May 3 1). She is 
right that it was a very disappointing 
election for Sinn Fein and, in abroad- 
er sense, for other elements of the left, 
such as the Socialist Party and leftish 
independents. 

I would like to correct one point 
though. Firstly, she suggests that 
the reason the alleged corruption of 
the taoiseach, Bertie Ahem, was not 
made an election issue by his politi¬ 
cal opponents can be laid at the no¬ 
tion of some sort of ‘gentleman’s 
agreement’. The reality, however, is 
almost more depressing. 

When the most damaging revela¬ 
tions emerged late last year, that 
Ahern had taken money in extraordi¬ 
narily dubious circumstances from a 
group of Manchester businessmen 
while a serving minister for finance, 
despite a full-scale assault from the 
establishment opposition, Ahern’s 
poll ratings, and those of his Fianna 
Fail party, sky-rocketed, as Ahern 
used the break-up of his marriage to 
explain the turmoil of his financial 
records. In less than a week, Fianna 
Fail was up five percent. 

If Fine Gael and Labour, who have 
not won an election for decades now, 
thought attacking Ahem over corrup- 
tionallegations would have won them 
votes, they would have done so. But 
all indications are that it has the re¬ 
verse effect. 

In terms of Sinn Fein’s performance, 
there was an element of being 
squeezed out by the unpalatable 
choice being presented to the elector¬ 
ate of Ahem or the challenger from the 
centre-right Fine Gael party as taoi¬ 
seach. There also seems to have been 
a slight swing against the left 

But comrade Me Shane is spot on 
when she makes the point that Sinn 
Fein’s all-Ireland and peace process 
rhetoric is not enough to win over 
swathes of the southern working 
class, who can hardly be blamed for 
wandering why, with one in five Irish 
people living in relative poverty, wag¬ 
es declining in proportion to profits 
and a taxation system now riven with 
service charges and stealth taxes, Sinn 
Fein puts so much effort into north¬ 
ern issues in a southern election. 

For us as a party, a period of self- 
analysis is necessary, and an open 
debate within the party membership 
absolutely essential. Should this 
take place, and the mistakes of the 
recent election be rectified, the par¬ 
ty will, I would argue, emerge all the 
stronger from this setback. It is in 
the interests of all on the Irish left 
that this take place. 

Justin Moran 
Dublin 

Correction 

I need to make one correction to my 
article, ‘BlowtoAdam’sambitions’,in 
last week’s paper. 

I wrongly stated that this was the 
first time that anti-immigration candi¬ 
dates had stood in an Irish general 
election. The Immigration Control 
Platform, which stood in three seats 
this time, also stood two candidates 
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in the 2002 election Of course, they did 
not receive any significant vote on ei¬ 
ther occasion. But the point I make 
about this being a new phenomenon, 
and about resentment at having to 
emigrate turning into resentment 
against immigrants, remains the same. 
Anne McShane 
CoCork 

Await bad times 

The loss by Joe Higgins (Socialist Par¬ 
ty TD) of his seat in the Irish parliament 
may lead Marxists to some pessimistic 
conclusions. 

As the Socialist Party Ireland in its 
post-election analysis correctly says, 
“The economic situation is likely to 
change quickly and bring with it insta¬ 
bility.” The southern Ireland economy, 
like all Anglo-Saxon countries, has ex¬ 
perienced debt-fuelled bubble, mainly 
centred on the building of houses and 
flats. It is therefore necessary for Marx¬ 
ists to have a correct understanding of 
the period we are passing through. 

Historical analogies can play a role 
in this. Tony Cliff, the late leader of 
the British Socialist Workers Party, 
incorrectly in my view described the 
political situation in the 1990s as “the 
1930s but in slow motion”. Instead, I 
can see similarities between the po¬ 
litical situation in 2007 in all the An¬ 
glo-Saxon countries with those 
present in the USA just before the 
1929 Wall Street crash. 

The big difference between 1929 
and 2007 is that in 1929 it was share 
prices which were the vehicle for fi¬ 
nancial self-destruction, whereas in 
2007 it is property prices. Mrs 
Thatcher’s ‘property-owning de¬ 
mocracy’ has definitely had a polit¬ 
ical effect on the home-owning 
working class, not only in the UK, 
but also in southern Ireland. 

Following the collapse in the ‘sub¬ 
prime’ mortgage market in late 2006- 
early 2007 property prices in the USA 
are falling, especially in Florida and 
Michigan. The two recent quarter-per- 
cent rises in interest rates by the Bank 
of England, with a further rise expect¬ 
ed in August, will have an effect on 
property prices in the UK. 

If the bursting of the financial bub¬ 
ble is delayed, Marxists must be pre¬ 
pared for similar election results in the 
UK as those which occurred in south¬ 
ern Ireland. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Bricks and mortar 

Jim Moody’s treatment of the ‘Marga¬ 
ret Hodge question’ is welcome and 
timely (‘Not rabbit hutches, but hous¬ 
es fit for the revolutionary proletariat’, 
May 31). 

It seems to be the only article on 
the left that can move beyond con¬ 
demnations of Hodge and sagely 
pointing out capitalism’s role in pro¬ 
ducing a housing shortage into seri¬ 
ous considerations of socialist 
housing policy beyond the crude 
‘build more’ line. Of course, com¬ 
rades, but build more what? 

However, as a card-carrying modem 
architecture geek, I was particularly 
piqued by the introduction of the Karl 
Marx HofandBauhausinto the discus¬ 
sion. It is here that I hope to offer some 
clarifications. 

The ideology of modem architecture 
is a very complicated one. The citation 
of the Bauhaus is interesting due to 
Walter Gropius’s necessarily brief in¬ 
volvement with the Arbeitsrat fur 
Kunst (Works Council for Art ) during 
the German revolutionary period of 
1918-19. One can perhaps conceive of 
the whole period of ‘high-modern’ 
architecture - from the International 
Exhibition of Modem Architecture in 
1932 to, as legend (or rather the odious 
Charles Jencks) has it, the demolition 
of the Pruitt-Igoe housing complex in 
St Louis - as the irruption of the utopi¬ 
an-revolutionary spirit of such organ¬ 


isations into, andaccommodation with, 
the rule of capital and its necessities 
after the great depression and especial¬ 
ly World War II. 

And utopian it is. The logic of the 
thought of a figure such a Le Corbus¬ 
ier, with his (in)famous quip about 
“machines for living in”, is that the ar¬ 
chitect’s job is not merely the organi¬ 
sation and production of built space, 
but the design of life as such. The 
‘streets in the sky’ (shopping arcades 
and so on within large apartment com¬ 
plexes, advocated by Corbusier and his 
followers) approach can be seen as a 
direct manifestation of this impulse. It 
ties in, of course, with the general tech¬ 
nocratic approach of the Keynesian 
consensus after the war. Economists 
in the treasury do their hocus pocus 
to keep us in growth; politicians nego¬ 
tiate the difficult path through a world 
dominated by the cold war; architects 
build your day-to-day life. 

It is in this light that one should note 
that the modern architectural move¬ 
ment, in its role as a solution to social 
housing and so on, failed, famously 
and cataclysmically. An attempt to 
‘build’ community cannot be made sim¬ 
ply in brick and concrete. The ideolo¬ 
gy of function was always that - 
ideology, an imaginary relationship to 
the thing itself: the buildings often sim¬ 
ply weren’t functional, because the 
‘functionality’ of a building is not in 
the last instance down to immaculate 
architecture, but is in fact a social cat¬ 
egory- it comes down to ongoing main¬ 
tenance, to the resources allocated for 
building contracts and therefore the 
quality of the materials involved, to the 
provision of security and so on. 

The reason communists have an 
answer to the housing shortage is be¬ 
cause we acknowledge that it is not 
reducible either to the social-econom¬ 
ic level of provision (eg, the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales almost 
delirious obsession with ‘cuts’, with 
solutions rightly described by comrade 
Moody as “rabbit hutches”) or the 
architectural project as such. 

James Turley 
Exeter 

Fully cocked 

While Jez Butler has maintained a 
serious approach in our debate on the 
Red Party’s legacy (for Jez’s full letter, 
read my blog: www. trotskyist blog- 
spot .com), it is quite obvious that Dar¬ 
ren Williams has a poor grip on the 
facts of the matter. His May 31 letter 
displays that he knows next to noth¬ 
ing about how much of a cock David 
Broder really is. 

Fora start, I get outrageously drunk 
all the time, with the result that I am 
constantly either volleying personal 
attacks against all and sundry, or 
forming revolutionary vanguard par¬ 
ties. Not only that, but it was me who 
shot JR - and, for that matter, I was 
Deep Throat. 

David Broder 
AWL 

Contradiction 

What’s gping on? One week we read 
Jeremy Butler complaining about per¬ 
sonal insults by David Broder that 
the comrade never actually made, 
which Jeremy then extrapolates to a 
sweeping claim that “the culture of 
both the CPGB and the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty not only condones 
but actively encourages its members 
to insult people they disagree with” 
(Letters, May 24). 

Anyone reading his letter would 
imagine that Jeremy’s new political 
vehicle, the Red Star Commando 
blogging collective, must be an in¬ 
sult-free zone of impeccable manners 
and wholly constructive dialogue 
between comrades. 

But then the next week we read Dar¬ 
ren Williams, one of those very com¬ 
rades in that collective, joining the fray 
and ca lli ng Da vid, an ex -Red S tar mem¬ 


ber himself, a “privileged tosser” and 
a “little wanker” (Letters, May 31). 

SteveCooke 

Stockton-on-Tees 

Dictatorship 

In an article entitled ‘Ten versus ten’ 
Comrade Jack Conrad puts forward 10 
demands on behalf of the CPGB in re¬ 
ply to those proposed by the Socialist 
P arty at the C ampa ign for a Ne w Work- 
ers’ Party conference (Weekly Worker 
May 10). 

One of the demands put forward by 
comrade Conrad is forthe abolition ofthe 
monarchy and of the House of Lords. 
What is noteworthy here is the absence 
of any demand for the abolition of the 
House of Commons. It is therefore nec- 
essaiy to draw attention to the counter¬ 
revolutionary role of the Commons. 
Several points need to be made. 

Firstly. Real power in Britain lies not 
with parliament, but with what has been 
referred to as ‘the state within the 
state’. This is composed of higher civ¬ 
il servants, the judiciary, high-ranking 
military officers, big industrialists and 
landowners and the largest banks. This 
‘state within the state’ has no formal 
organisation. Nevertheless it ultimate¬ 
ly detemtines the strategy and tactics 
of the capitalist class. If it were ever to 
feel that British capitalism was threat¬ 
ened by a leftwing majority in the 
House of Commons, it would certain¬ 
ly initiate a military coup similar to that 
which took place in Chile in 1973. 

Secondly. The fimctionof parliament 
is that of a political Punch and Judy 
show. Its purpose is to deceive work¬ 
ers that by putting a cross against a 
name every five years or so they have 
a say in the running of the country and 
hence of the world 

Thirdly. An incorrect view of the 
House of Commons conceals the fun¬ 
damental Marxist thesis of the objec¬ 
tively revolutionary nature of the 
working class. As Lenin painstakingly 
pointed out, especially in his The pro¬ 
letarian revolution and the renegade 
Kautsky, the organs of struggle which 
are spontaneously fonnedby the work¬ 
ing class must form the basis of the 
workers’ state and lead to the smash¬ 
ing of the capitalist state, including the 
House of Commons. A prime example 
is, of course, that of the soviets that 
arose in 1917. Also the councils of ac¬ 
tion formed in the British general strike 
of 1926. 

Fourthly. The counterrevolutionary 
nature of the House of Commons need 
not prevent communists from utilising 
parliamentary (and local government) 
elections to put forward a communist 
policy. Recall Lenin’s advice to the Brit¬ 
ish communists in Leftwing communism 
that they should participate in elections 
in order to convince workers of the su¬ 
periority of soviets over parliament. 

A further aspect of comrade Con¬ 
rad’s article requires comment. Refer¬ 
ring to the possibility of ecological 
destruction he writes: “Only the work¬ 
ing class, the battle for extreme democ¬ 
racy and socialism offer humanity a 
viable alternative.” The key phrase 
here is “extreme democracy”. It needs 
to be clearly understood that the term 
can be very misleading. It is basic 
Marxism that the class struggle must 
lead to the dictatorship of the proletar¬ 
iat. Further, the dictatorship ofthe pro¬ 
letariat must be the basis for the 
building of a classless society. 

Recall that Lenin writes somewhere 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is the kernel of Marxism. He further 
writes in The proletarian revolution 
that soviet power represents the high¬ 
est fonn of democracy for the working 
class. Thus the way forward is through 
its dictatorship against the capitalist 
class and democracy (in its soviets) for 
the working class. To write of “extreme 
democracy”, as comrade Conrad does, 
totally ignoring the necessity of prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship, is absolutely wrong. 
John Robinson 
South London 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London: Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston 

Centre, NW1 (Warren Street tube). Study topic, plus weekly 

political report from Provisional Central Committee 

June 10: Redrafting the CPGB Draft programme: ‘Section 3.3 - The 

unemployed’. 

June 17: Study topic: Frederick Engels’s Anti-Duhring, Part II, 

Chapter 10, ‘From the Critical History ’. 

June 24: No forum - Labour conference demonstration - see below. 
July 1: London launch of 2007 Summer Offensive. 

Phone 07950 416922 for more info. 

Sheffield Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. 

CallLeefordetails: 07958447815. 

South Wales Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Campaign for a Marxist Party 

CMP, POBox7053, GlasgowG449AQ. 

Marxist Voice Issue No2 (June-July) of the CMP journal out now: 
£2.50 (postage paid) or£10 for five issues. Cheques payable to 
‘Campaign for a Marxist Party’. 

Sheffield Meeting, Saturday June 16, 1pm to 4pm: ‘The way 
forward forthe CMP’. For details call 0114 245 4911. 

London Conference, Saturday June 23, 11.30am, Somerstown 
Community Centre, Ossulton Street, London NW1 (nearest tube: 

Kings Cross, Euston). 

To be followed by day school, same venue: ‘What kind of 
programme?’ 

G8 Migration Night 

Friday June 8,7pm: Films, footage and feedback from the G8 in 
Germany, Rampart, 5-7 Rampart Street, off Commercial Road, 

London El. Followed by benefit party for GatwickNo Border Camp. 
Entry by donation. 

Organised by London No Borders: http://noborders.org.uk. 

End Palestine occupation 

Saturday June 9, 1.30pm: Demonstration - Say ‘Enough!’ to 40 
years of Israeli occupation of Palestinian territories. Assemble 
Lincolns Inn Fields for march to Trafalgsr Square. 

Orgnaised by Enough! Coalition: www.enoughoccupation.org. 

Stop Deportations to Iraq 

Monday June 11, 6.30pm: Public meeting, committee room 4, 

Camden town hall, Judd Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Coalition to Stop Deportations to Iraq: 
s arahp 10 7@ hot ma il .co m. 

Politics after Blair 

Saturday June 16, 1 lam to 4.30pm: Conference, Mandar Hall, 

Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. Speakers include 
Tony Benn, John McDonnell MP, Kate Hudson (CND), Matt Wrack 
(FBU), Robert Griffiths (CPB) and John Hendy QC. £10 waged, £5 
unwaged. Send cheques, payable to PPPS, to William Rust House, 

52 Beachy Road London E3 2NS. Include name, telephone number 
and address. Organised by Morning Star. 

Exodus Shorts 

Monday June 18 to Saturday June 23: Refugee week film festival, 
Manchester, various venues: www.can.uk.com/exodus; 0161 234 
2979. 

Asylum Monologues 

Thursday June 21: Free theatre for Refugee Week in 12 cities. An 
account of the UK asylum system in the words of those on the 
receiving end, presented by Ice and Fire Theatre and Actors for 
Refugees, in Brentford Exeter, Glasgow, Halifax, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Nottingham, Norwich, Sheffield 
Swansea, www.iceandfire.co.uk/actorsforrefugees; 020 7377 5299. 

Troops out of Iraq now 

Sunday June 24: Demonstration, special Labour Party leadership 
conference, Manchester. Details to be confirmed. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

Kenya and liberation 

Wednesday June 27, 7 pm: Public meeting, Marx Memorial Library, 
Clerkenwell Green (nearest tube: Farringdon) - ‘Kenya: repression 
and resistance in the struggle for liberation in Africa’. Speakers: 

Stan Newens (Socialist History Society), Desmond Fernandes, 
author on Kenya. 

Organised by Socialist History Society: 020 8673 8283; 
www.socialisthistorysociety.co.uk. 

Shop stewards network 

Saturday July 7, 1 lam to 5pm: National Shop Stewards Network 
founding conference, South Camden Community School, 

Charrington Street, London EC 1 (nearest tube: Kings Cross, 

Euston). Registration £5 per delegate to NSN c/o RMT, Unity 
House, 39 Cbalton Street, London NW1 1JD (cheques payable to 
‘National Shop Stewards Network’), www.shopstewards.net. 

Defend Council Housing 

Thursday July 12, 10.45am to 4.30pm: Conference, TUC Congress 
House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. £20 (£5 tenants). 

020 798 7 9 9 89; info@defendcouncilhousing.org.uk. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Brown’s left cover? 



Jon Cruddas: colourless 


L abour’s deputy leadership elec¬ 
tion has met with a pretty mut¬ 
ed response from the left. This 
is hardly surprising. 

Nothing more clearly demonstrates 
the degeneration of what little remains 
of the old Labour left and its current 
deep crisis than the failure of John 
McDonnell to muster the necessary 
44 MPs to back him as a candidate to 
fight Gordon Brown for the leadership. 
This debacle exposed not just the pit¬ 
iable weakness - and in some cases 
treachery - of the parliamentary La¬ 
bour Party left wing. It also confirmed 
the abject cowardice and servility of 
the big union bosses, who will do 
nothing that might damage their 
chances of licking a few crumbs from 
under the master’s table. When Gor¬ 
don Brown is duly crowned as Blair’s 
successor at Labour’s June 24 special 
conference, they will be in the front 
row to heap praise on the new boss 
and stress the unity of the Labour 
Party. In reality, that ‘unity’ isno more 
than a generalised subordination to 
the diktat of Downing Street. 

Among the groups and sects com¬ 
prising the organised left there are, of 
course, those who secretly rejoice at 
McDonnell’s failure to get his name 
on the leadership ballot paper. It pro¬ 
vides the comrades of the Socialist 
Party with useful ammunition to argue 
that the Labour Party really has un¬ 
dergone a qualitative transformation 
to the point where it is a purely bour¬ 
geois, thoroughly capitalist party, 
which has betrayed its working class 
roots and heritage. Such a party, they 
say, can no longer be considered a site 
of intervention for socialists and work¬ 
ing inside it is a diversion from the 
‘real’ struggle. Their answer? To cre¬ 
ate from scratch a sort of old Labour 
mark two, a comfort zone for nostal- 
gics, who ‘remember’ a Labour Party 
that never actually existed. For these 
comrades, the long march from entry- 
ism has ended in the wilderness and 
theirs is a useless perspective. 

Likewise, the Socialist Workers Par¬ 
ty takes comfort from McDonnell’s 
failure as proof that “hopes of reclaim¬ 
ing Labour are fatally flawed” ( Social¬ 
ist Worker June 2). Of course, the S WP 
is self-evidently correct to say that 
Labour cannot be ‘reclaimed’, if by 
that it means that it is futile to try and 
turn the clock back to a largely myth¬ 
ical Labour past Pity the poor dwin¬ 
dling band of brothers and sisters still 
toiling away in their CLPs and unions 
with this holy grail as theirquest. Their 
dreams are in tatters - again. But the 
SWP’s ‘answer’, of course, is Re¬ 
spect, and that is no answer at all. 

Marxists must surely see the Labour 
Party as still being a vital arena of 
struggle for socialists. Why? Because 
our single most important strategic 
task as Marxists and revolutionaries 
in this country is to win the working 
class from Labourism. The Labour 
Party is much more than its rotten 
governmental and parliamentary ap¬ 
paratus, much more than a supine and 
craven union bossocracy. It embrac¬ 
es thousands of grassroots activists 
and rank and file trade union mem¬ 
bers. Their disillusionment with Blair 
and their sense ofbetrayal and impo¬ 
tence is the party’s worst kept secret 
They are disgusted by the lies which 
Blair told in order to lead Britain into a 
shameful war. They understand that 
whatever the Blair/Brown project may 
be for, it is not for their good or for the 
good of all, but only for that of the few. 
Brown is no fool. He understands 
that he simply cannot merely repli¬ 
cate Blair’s autocracy and his arro¬ 
gant, open contempt for any kind of 


dissent. Brown’s success is contin¬ 
gent on winning back the party’s 
core support. 

It is this which makes the current 
deputy leadership contest more in¬ 
teresting and more important than 
the political beauty contest which it 
appears to be in the mass media. It 
actually matters who wins, not so 
much in terms of the concomitant 
post of deputy prime minister - if this 
pretty meaningless non-job can be 
done by John Prescott, it can be 
done by anyone - but in terms of the 
relationship between the party’s 
leadership and its base. 

Of course, all six of the contenders 
in the deputy leadership election are 
busy burnishing whatever Teftwing’ 
credentials they can cobble togeth¬ 
er in order to maximise support. It is 
not a pretty sight, though it does 
have its amusing moments. Only one 
of them has, from an objective point 
of view, much prospect of at least 
posing left in a sufficiently convinc¬ 
ing manner to meet the self-written 
job description of bridge-builder, and 
that is Jon Cruddas. 

Jon who? 

Cruddas has been the Labour MP for 
Dagenham since the June 2001 gen¬ 
eral election. He has never held gov¬ 
ernment office. It would be interesting 
to know why, but this could actually 
work to his advantage, in that he can¬ 
not be factionally pigeon-holed as a 
Blairite/Brownite. From 1989 he 
worked as a professional Labour Par¬ 
ty apparatchik first in the policy de¬ 
partment, then in the general 
secretary’s office under Larry Whitty 
and Tom Sawyer, where he played his 
humble and loyal part in ensuring the 
death of clause four and pushing 
through party refonns like ‘one mem¬ 
ber, one vote’. Significantly, his last 
job, from 1997 to the time he entered 
parliament, was in Downing Street, 
where he served as a deputy political 
secretary in the prime minister’s office 
- effectively Blair’s link man with the 
trade unions. 

So why is Cruddas standing and on 
what platform? The best way to be¬ 
gin is to let the man speak for him¬ 
self. On his campaign website he tells 
us that this election is a “chance for 
the Labour Party to reconnect with 
its membership and supporters”. He 
believes that Labour “has lost its 
way” and needs to “get back on 
track” by changing the way the par¬ 
ty is run, its policies and how it cam¬ 
paigns: “I believe we must return to 
our core values and rebuild the par¬ 
ty in our communities. Inthe next few 
months we will build a grassroots 
network in every part of the country; 
not only to campaign for this elec¬ 
tion, but to rebuild the wider party. 


This campaign will allow our members 
to once again unite around the cen¬ 
tral values of equality, fairness and a 
rejection of the politics of hate” 
(www .j oncruddas .org. uk). 

Banal stuff, as it has to be, but read¬ 
ing between the lines makes it clear 
that Cruddas is setting himself up as 
the real unity candidate, who can 
bring the troops back on board by 
reshaping the balance of forces be¬ 
tween the top and the base. Of course, 
the bridge-building role, a useful part 
ofNew Labour’s mythology of inclu¬ 
siveness, was that notionallv exer¬ 
cised by John Prescott in his persona 
asa ‘real member of the working class’. 
But it can just as easily be nationally 
exercised by a colourless apparatchik 
in a suit, especially someone who has 
good links with the big unions. 

Like any candidate in this election, 
Cruddas must be judged at least in 
part by his voting record. It is mixed, 
to say the least We are definitely not 
dealing with a John McDonnell. On 
the plus side Cruddas has voted for 
equal gay rights, against replacing 
Trident, agqinst the Israeli bombing of 
Lebanon last year, against some new 
restrictions on asylum-seekers and so 
forth. He has been a particular advo¬ 
cate of greater rights for and protec¬ 
tion of agency workers. He opposes 
tuition fees and does not like public 
schools (from whom he advocates 
removing their charitable status) or 
foxhunting, which is, naturally, de 
rigueur. He also advocates (in nebu¬ 
lous terms) some restoration of trade 
union rights. 

But on the negative side - and it is 
very negative - he was until recently 
a strong supporter of the war on Iraq 
and against calls for the investigation 
into the basis of the Iraq war by means 
of an independent public enquiry. He 
is also a strong supporter of Labour’s 
anti-terrorist laws, with all their nega¬ 
tive implications for democratic rights 
and freedoms. 

On the war, like that well known fake 
left, Mr Michael Meacher, in his curi¬ 
ous bid to get nominated for the lead¬ 
ership contest that never was, 
Cruddas has also had to turn a som¬ 
ersault and put on the sackcloth and 
ashes: “I saw the case for removing a 
tyrant who was atbreatbecause of his 
weapons of mass destruction and 
who had already used them against 
his own people. I now state unequiv¬ 
ocally that I was wrong, not only over 
the original premise, but also on ac¬ 
count of the consequences since. If 
the Democrats in the US can begin to 
debate a framework for withdrawal, 
why can’t Labour in this country?” 
(Morning Star May 25). 

A cynic would call these weasel 
words, translatable as follows: ‘Fair 
cop. I was for regime change; there 


were no weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion; we’re losing the war and it’s time 
to talk about getting out.’ To take the 
only principled leftwing position on 
the question and demand troops out 
now would put him beyond the pale. 
On BBC’s Newsnight, he merely reit¬ 
erated that “It’s time to plan a with¬ 
drawal.” No doubt Bush and Blair 
have already done that - at least in 
contingency form. But it is as far as 
Cruddas dares to go. 

Inthe same interview, he wasasked 
why, if he stands on a left alternative 
to New Labour neoliberal orthodoxy, 
did he not sign up to John McDon¬ 
nell’s leadership campaign? His an¬ 
swer is revealing: “I held out until a 
late stage, until it was clear that he 
wasn’t going to get enough votes, 
since even Campaign Group members 
were signing up for Gordon Brown. 
There was a strong argument for a 
contest, but it wasn’t going to hap¬ 
pen” (ibid). 

No cynic’s translation is needed to 
show up these words for what they 
so obviously are. John Haylett of the 
Morning Star tries to help the ‘left’ 
candidate out by writing: “Those 
who back Cruddas believe that he 
would have isolated himself by sup¬ 
porting a doomed McDonnell chal¬ 
lenge and that the policy priorities 
that he [Cruddas] champions would 
have been ‘drowned out’ and dis¬ 
counted” (ibid). Well, that’s all right 
then. When a notionally leftwing La¬ 
bour politician declines to associate 
himself with the sole potentially sig¬ 
nificant left challenge to Blairism in 
years, that can be justified on grounds 
of pragmatism. 

S mall wonder that John McDonnell’s 
name does not figure in the list of 49 
nominations from Labour MP s, nor, 
interestingly, does that of Jeremy Cor- 
byn, but many of the usual suspects 
have signed up. His support from con¬ 
stituency Labour Parties is also quite 
strong, with 68 CLPs, second only to 
Hilary Benn’s 77. For what it is worth, 
the other contenders obtained CLP 
backing as follows: Harriet Hannan, 
justice minister - 60; Alan Johnson, ed¬ 
ucation secretary - 45; Hazel Blears, 
party chairperson - 36; Peter Hain, 
Northern Ireland secretary - 23. 

Union man 

Cruddas’s strongest card lies in the 
significant backing (including finan¬ 
cial support for his campaign) which 
he is receiving from Unite, the amal¬ 
gamation of the Transport and Gen¬ 
eral Workers Union and Amicus 
launched on May Day this year, and 
the country’s biggest union, with 
sane 1.4 million members. Joint gen¬ 
eral secretaries Tony Woodley and 
Derek Simpson obviously believe 
that Cruddas, with his background, is 
the right man to help them get an en¬ 
tree into Brown’s Downing Street 

The May-June issue of the T&G 
Record devotes a full page to Crud¬ 
das, highlighting his struggle against 
the influence of the British National 
Party in his east London constituen¬ 
cy and depicting defections from La¬ 
bour to the BNP by working class 
voters as evidence of disenchant¬ 
ment among traditional supporters 
who feel that the Labour Party has 
“deserted them”: “In areas like mine, 
we’ve got thousands of people who 
are vulnerable, insecure, isolated; and 
don’t feel as though they’ve got a 
Labour Party in their historic role of 
articulating their interests and provid¬ 
ing remedies to them.” 

He also draws attention to his work 
with trade unions and campaign 
groups to tackle the abuse of agency 


workers, especially migrant workers, 
arguing that Labour’s policy direction 
is casting the people adrift andtbat the 
party has lost its way. He describes 
Labour’s performance on council 
housing, a particular Cruddas hobby 
horse, as the party’s “one outstand¬ 
ing public policy failing”. You could 
say the economic and social interests 
of workers are findingsomeexpression 
in Cruddas’s interviews and speech¬ 
es on the official hustings - but only 
in a vague, folksy sort of way. His crit¬ 
icisms are measured, calculated to cre¬ 
ate sufficient pink water between this 
‘outsider’ and the other contenders 
who are seen as tainted by their par¬ 
ticipation in Blair’s cabinet. 

It should also be mentioned that 
Cruddas has received the endorse¬ 
ment of Ken Livingstone. Remember 
that it was good old ‘red Ken’ who 
sacked John McDonnell as his dep¬ 
uty on the Greater London Council 
back in 1985 after the latter called on 
him to defy the Tory government by 
illegally refusing to set a rate for the 
GLC. Evidently, Cruddas’s brand of 
leftish Labourism is more to the may¬ 
or’s taste. 

And it may even be to the taste of 
Gordon Brown, if he is serious about 
doing at least some token repair work 
on Labour’s damaged relations with 
the trade unions and the alienation 
felt by many at the grassroots both 
inside and outside the Labour Party. 
Cruddas has not harmed himself by 
saying that he is not interested in the 
post of deputy prime minister (which 
the deputy leader is normally called 
upon to fill), despite the fact that it 
would bring a seat at the cabinet ta¬ 
ble. Doubtless he would submit to 
having this greatness thrust upon him 
if that is what Gordon and the party 
wanted. Most of all, Cruddas has suc¬ 
ceeded in giving the impression of 
being a safe pair of hands and, what¬ 
ever the outcome of this contest, it will 
do his prospects for preferment no 
bannat all. 

If he is successful we can expect an 
early Brown-Cruddas initiative along 
the lines of the 2004 Warwick agree¬ 
ment, which, by means of some mean¬ 
ingless ‘concessions’ and sweet talk, 
allowed the union bosses to delude 
themselves andtheirmemberstbatthe 
unions ac tually have a voice in Labour 
Party policy making. 

The Morning Star tells us, “It’s got 
to be Cruddas”; Socialist Worker 
sees him as “the only candidate worth 
supporting” - hardly a resounding 
endorsement, it is true, but an en¬ 
dorsement nevertheless. We beg to 
differ. The SWP said something simi¬ 
lar about the current deputy leader, 
John Prescott, a decade agp. In what 
way can Cruddas be considered 
“worth supporting”? In order to pro¬ 
vide’left’cover for Brown, as Prescott 
did at first for Blair? 

Jon Cruddas cannot even be com¬ 
pared with John McDonnell, who, for 
all his shortcomings (and they were 
many), was at least a consistent left 
Labourite. More importantly, if 
enough MPs had had the guts to en¬ 
sure McDonnell’s name was on the 
ballot paper in a challenge to Brown, 
this would have opened up real pos¬ 
sibilities for the left, and not only within 
the Labour Party. 

The Cruddas candidacy, if suc¬ 
cessful, would probably close off 
rather than open up the issues he 
currently claims to be so passionate 
about. Messrs Woodley and Simp¬ 
son should not expect an invitation 
to beer and sandwiches at NolO any 
time soon • 

Mary Godwin 
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‘British road’ dead end 


A t the London leg of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Press Printing Society 
(the body that owns and pro¬ 
duces the Morning Star) AGM on 
June 4, Anita Halpin of the C ominu- 
nist Party of Britain attempted to raise 
the morale of the assembled OAPs: 
“Are we downhearted, comrades?” A 
lacklustre “no” echoed briefly around 
the room. Most of the attendees 
(around 50-60 in total) stayed silent 
The inability of John McDonnell to 
get on the ballot paper for the Labour 
leadership was a severe blow to the 
Morning Star’s CPB, which had been 
desperately hoping that the trade 
unions would get behind a left wing 
challenge to Gordon Brown. “Unions 
urged to back Brown rival,” read the 
CPB’s website on May 14. Such a re¬ 
sult goes to the very heart of the 
CPB’s.8 road to socialism, prem¬ 
ised as it is on a left-led Labour Party 
legislating socialism into being with 
the friendly assistance of Halpin and 
company. But what if that left shows 
signs of disintegration? 

Despite McDonnell’s failure, how¬ 
ever, the ‘modernising’wing of the 
CPB around Morning Star editor 
John Haylett and Andrew Murray 
has clearly given up on the idea of 
engaging more closely with Respect, 
an organisation that has not made 
any sort of national breakthrough 
and is presently mired in a set of un¬ 
appetising coalitions with British 
Asian businessmen and ‘communi¬ 
ty leaders’. In an April 13 Morning 
Star editorial, Haylett had already 
congratulated the CPB for not stand¬ 
ing a candidate in the 2008 London 
mayoral election and called on Re¬ 


spect not to split the anti-Tory vote 
by opposing Ken Livingstone. Hay¬ 
lett amplified this message in his po¬ 
litical report to the London PPPS 
AGM: now was “not the time to set 
up a new party” and ventures such 
as the Socialist Party’s Campaign for 
a New Workers’ Party were merely a 
“diversion”. 

General secretary Robert Griffiths 
makes the same point in his June 4 
article in the Star. As a result of the 
domination of the Blairites, he sug¬ 
gests the Labour Party no longer 
plays the role of a “mass party rooted 
in the working class, whichenjoys the 
allegiance of millions”. Which means: 
“The historic question facing working 
people and their families, trade union¬ 
ists and socialists, therefore, is this. 
Are we to have a party of labour in 
Britain which stands for working class 
and progressive interests, however 
partially and imperfectly?” 

The obvious answer for the CPB is 
‘yes’, but, like comrade Haylett, Grif¬ 
fiths dismisses groups such as Re¬ 
spect and the Socialist Party’s CNWP 
- “only the most sectarian leftist” will 
suggest that the “enormous vacuum” 
caused by the dominance of New La¬ 
bour “is - or could be - filled by a so- 
cialist, communist or ‘new workers’ 
party of a few thousand activists”. 

So have the CPB ‘modernisers’ re¬ 
joined the ‘traditionalist’, pro -BRS 
camp? Not quite. Comrade Griffiths is 
somewhat coy as to whether this 
“mass party of labour” (note the low¬ 
ercase) is gping to be different from 
the one currently headed by Tony 
Blair. On the one hand, “Withthe con¬ 
tinuing involvement of thousands of 


socialists, the fight to reclaim the La¬ 
bour Party for the labour movement 
will continue, however faint the pros¬ 
pect of success at the moment.” 

On the other hand, “At the same 
time, at least one big and several small¬ 
er militant unions are not affiliated to 



Robert Griffiths: ‘party of 
labour’ 


Labour, but see the need for political 
representation.” So what is needed, 
then, is “an ongoing discussion about 
how to ensure the existence of amass 
party of labour” (my emphasis). 

Despite the ambiguity, there is 
enough here to keep the CPB tradi¬ 
tionalists happy: they can now safely 
forget about the Trots and work 
alongside the trade unions to ‘reclaim’ 
their belovedLabour Party (Griffiths’s 
piece was picked up very quickly 
by the staunchly pro-Labour 
CPB Scottish committee and put 
on its website as ‘latest news’ - 
www.scottishcommunists.org.uk/ 
news/?page=article&story=43). Com¬ 
rade Griffiths himself is looking to the 


major unions (ie, to those forces who 
have just refused CPB advice to back 
John McDonnell for the Labour lead¬ 
ership) to broker the re-emergence of 
this “mass party of labour”. 

On one level, it might seem odd that 
CPB ‘modernisers’ have moved deci¬ 
sively away from Respect at the mo¬ 
ment when the Labour left is in such 
obvious disarray. But if the CPB had 
made a choice to run with Respect back 
at its special congress of 2004 (it vot¬ 
ed against, by 60% to 40% - see Week¬ 
ly Worker January 22 2004), then one 
suspects that it would have led to dis¬ 
integration, as its auto-Labourite wing 
either crumbled into dust or was 
mopped up by the likes of the Labour 
Representation Committee, New Com¬ 
munist Party and Marxist Forum. 

By and large, the CPB is an organi¬ 
sation that looks to the past to sanc¬ 
tion its present. PPPS AGMs are 
always full of fond talk of buying your 
first Daily Worker and references to 
the ‘official’ CPGB (this year, with an 
overwhelming majority of the audi¬ 
ence in the upper age brackets, was 
no exception). But working with Re¬ 
spect is not sanctified by the past, 
whereas the BRS, inherited from the 
halcyon days of Pollittand Gollan, 
most definitely is. 

The problem is that McDonnell’s 
failure throws doubt upon the Labour 
left’s medium-term role in the Labour 
Party, never mind its ability to lead 
workers along a national road to so¬ 
cialism. Neither are the unions about 
to seriously challenge Gordon Brown 
- let alone even contemplate attempt¬ 
ing to launchaLabourPartymarktwo. 

All of which leaves the CPB at a 


programmatic deadend Clearly the 
traditional nostrums of the BRS - un¬ 
derpinned as it is by a reliance on the 
trade unions, and ultimately the La¬ 
bour Party, to do the work of commu¬ 
nists - will not solve the CPB crisis or 
provide an escape from its moribund 
existence. 

The only other vaguely interesting 
part of a generally dull London AGM 
was a motion that urged the Morning 
Star “to dissent in future to continue 
to refer to the CPB ns the C P - it is not. 
No such organisation exists” (my 
emphasis). This resolution was hys¬ 
terically introduced by Max McLen¬ 
nan, a supporter of the irrelevant and 
semi-defunct Communist Party of 
Scotland Nevertheless, itdid provoke 
a relatively close vote (which will be 
aggregated with the votes of other 
AGMs in Glasgow, Leeds and Cardiff) 
with eight voting for, 25 against, but 
17 abstentions. 

Tony Briscoe, secretary and treas¬ 
urer of the PPPS, pointed out before 
the vote that the meeting had already 
approved the report of the manage¬ 
ment committee, which saidthat it was 
the BRS, “the programme of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain”, which “in¬ 
forms the editorial stance of the 
Morning Star”. It would have thus 
been slightly bizarre if the meeting had 
chosen to then constrain what Hay¬ 
lett called a “political relationship” be¬ 
tween the CPB and Hie paper. 

In other words, the Star is factional 
property. Despite much-touted hopes 
of future trade union involvement, the 
paper is tied to the CPB, for better or 
worse - and till death do us part • 

Lawrence Parker 


Humpty Dumpty programmers 


T he London debate over pro¬ 
gramme put on by the Cam¬ 
paign for a Marxist Party on 
June 3 was reasonably well attend¬ 
ed - there were some 20 comrades 
present, though none of them were 
new faces. 

The main speakers were Jack 
Conrad of the CPGB and Phil 
Sharpe, a member of the Democrat¬ 
ic Socialist Alliance. The debate 
saw a clear divide over the role and 
function of programme, but there 
was thankfully some clarification 
too. The whole thing was conduct¬ 
ed in a very friendly and inclusive 
spirit. Of course, there are disagree¬ 
ments. But for the life of me I can¬ 
not see the “witch-hunt” being 
talked about by some of comrade 
Sharpe’s rather more hysterical 
devotees. However, there are those 
within his Democratic Socialist Al¬ 
liance who seem to consider the 
CMP as their own private property 
and who therefore want to sabo¬ 
tage fusion talks with the CPGB. 

Jack Conrad spoke first. The 
comrade outlined what a Marxist 
programme is and what it is not. 
The programme has to be based 
on historical experience and the 
best theory available. Only then 
can it serve as a reliable compass 
in the struggle for human libera¬ 
tion. The programme we need to¬ 
day must be committed as a matter 
of principle to internationalism 
and working class unity. The pro¬ 
gramme examines the various al¬ 
lies that the working class can win, 


what classes and strata need to be 
neutralised and who and what 
constitutes our main enemy. Par¬ 
ticular emphasis must be given to 
the political struggle for state 
power. While detailed tactics have 
no place in the programme, it is 
correct to touch upon some key 
tactical questions, such as the uti¬ 
lisation of parliamentary methods. 

However, the programme needs 
to be as short and concise as pos¬ 
sible. Everything repetitive needs 
to be cut out. Nor should there be 
argument or explanation. Though 
vital, none of that belongs in the 
programme. Crucially the pro¬ 
gramme should require acceptance 
from party members. Not agree¬ 
ment as the basis of the unity of 
communists. A vital distinction. 
Disagreement is inevitable and of¬ 
ten healthy, even disagreement 
with aspects of the programme. The 
aim of the CPGB is not yet another 
confessional sect built around 
some infallible guru. On the contra¬ 
ry, our aim in a country like Britain 
is a party of many millions. 

Comrade Sharpe stressed correct 
theoretical understanding. The 
world has changed since Lenin’s 
Imperialism in 1916. Inter-imperial¬ 
ist contradictions have been re¬ 
placed by globalisation. There was 
an ecological crisis too. Resources 
are running out. The limits repre¬ 
sented by oil, minerals, water, etc 
mean that the old concept of abun¬ 
dance upheld by the likes of Hillel 
Ticktin are wrongheaded and 


anachronistic. Comrade Sharpe also 
criticised the ideaofa minimum-max¬ 
imum programme of the type around 
which Gennan socialist democracy 
and the Bolsheviks were built. Com¬ 
rade Sharpe singled out Trotsky’s 
Transitional programme for partic¬ 
ular praise. 

Several speakers from the floor 
suggested that the two comrades 
seemed to be speaking past one an¬ 
other and comrade Moshe Macho- 
ver claimed that he agreed with both 
speakers - on the one hand, we need, 
as comrade Conrad had argued, a 
short, readily understood pro¬ 
gramme and, on the other hand, com¬ 
rade Sharpe’s view that we must 
develop theory. 

But this is rather to miss the 
point. The role of the party pro¬ 
gramme is not to elaborate upon 
theoretical questions, let alone to 
meander off into entirely second¬ 
ary polemics or speculate about 
why some halfway house party is 
to be immediately expected. 

Comrade Sharpe himself later said 
that, while the Bolshevik pro¬ 
gramme of 1917 contained three 
points (land, bread and peace), it 
reflected the deep theoretical under¬ 
standing of the Bolsheviks. Exactly 
- the programme should reflect the 
highest level of theory we can pro¬ 
duce, but contain the most exact 
crystallisation of that thought in a 
document which lays out the main 
aims and overarching strategy of 
the Marxists. 

On balance comrades agreed that 


Phil Sharpe simply fails to under¬ 
stand what a programme is. This 
was put to him time and again - es¬ 
pecially by CPGB comrades. He is 
like Humpty Dumpty in Lewis Car- 
roll’s Through the looking glass, 
quipped comrade Conrad: ‘“When 
I use a word,’ Humpty Dumpty said 
in a rather scornful tone, ‘it means 
just what I choose it to mean - nei¬ 
ther more nor less. ’” 

As was forcibly pointed out by 
Mark F iscber and more than a hand¬ 
ful of other speakers from the floor, 
the word ‘programme’ comes with a 
long history, has a widely accepted 
meaning and comrade Sharpe’s 93 
pages of musings, curiosities and 
latest ‘discoveries’ do not fall within 
that category. Leave aside his ambig¬ 
uous attitude towards a Marxist par¬ 
ty, his toying with halfway houses 
past and present - his draft pro¬ 
gramme (sic) provides the basis for 
nothing in the real world. Except for 
a tiny sect. 

Comrade Conrad emphasised 
that, when it came to the necessity 
of theory, our friend Phil Sharpe was 
pushing against an open door. Not 
only have CPGB comrades recog¬ 
nised the obvious - British global 
hegemony was definitively re- 
placedbyUS hegemony in 1945. We 
have also developed the bare bones 
of the global strategy needed for 
communism under these circum¬ 
stances. That is why we put Europe 
and the need for a Communist Par¬ 
ty of the European Union at the cen¬ 
tre of our plans. Only by winning in 


Europe is it possible to win in North 
America. 

Not that we rest on our laurels. 
Many pages of the Weekly Worker 
have been used to address issues 
such as the present stage of glo¬ 
bal capitalism, the ecological crisis, 
and drawing correct lessons from 
the October revolution and the 
failed attempt to build ‘Leninist’ 
parties in the 20th century. 

The most pressing question now 
is whether Marxists can unite as 
Marxists in a single Marxist organ¬ 
isation. There is nothing objective¬ 
ly stopping us. It is only a matter 
of will. Comrade Macnair touches 
on some examples of the elementa¬ 
ry principles that we can and sure¬ 
ly must unite around in his article 
‘What sort of programme?’ in issue 
No2 of the CMP journal, Marxist 
Voice - eg, the free movement of 
workers and opposition to our own 
country’s imperialist wars. 

We urgently need to start the proc¬ 
ess by uniting those who say they 
are for a Marxist party - that is, if we 
are not to go round and round in ever 
diminishing circles. 

The Sunday June 10 London com¬ 
munist forum is continuing the de¬ 
bate over the redrafting of the 
CPGB’s own Draft programme. We 
have reached the section on ‘The 
unemployed’ under ‘Immediate de¬ 
mands’. Everyone is welcome to at¬ 
tend and to test out in practice 
whether our theoretical differences 
do or do not divide us • 

Phil Kent 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Facing disintegration 


As South Africa’s public sector strike continues to escalate, the crisis besetting the South African Communist 
Party can only deepen. Peter Manson looks at the S ACP’s contradictory role 


O n June 1 a huge mass action 
began in South Africa - “the 
mother of all strikes”, accord¬ 
ing to the National Education, Health 
and Allied Workers Union (Nehawu). 
Up to a million public sector workers 
walked out of hospitals, schools and 
other government institutions on an 
indefinite stayaway. 

Nehawu is just one of 19 public 
service unions - including eight af¬ 
filiated to the main union centre, the 
Congress of South African Trade 
Unions (Cosatu) - taking part in this 
coordinatedactionfor“a living wage, 
better working conditions and for a 
fully staffed and adequately funded 
public service” ( Cosatu Today June 1). 
Though some of the unions in¬ 
volved are successors of the white- 
only apartheid-era bodies, most 
were forged in the heat of the anti¬ 
apartheid struggle. 

The strike is developing into a ma¬ 
jor class battle that will yet again call 
into question the tripartite alliance 
between the ruling African National 
Congress and its junior partners, Co¬ 
satu and the South African Commu¬ 
nist Party. It will further expose and 
exacerbate the irreconcilable contra¬ 
dictions wracking the SACP, as it 
makes final preparations for next 
month’s 12th Congress, where rela¬ 
tions with the ANC will be the key is¬ 
sue on the agenda. 

As Business Day warned of the 
“dire effects on the economy” (June 
5) if the strike continues, hundreds of 
thousands of workers turned out on 
demonstrations and pickets across 
the country, while the state beg^nto 
deploy a number of weapons in its 
anti-working class armoury. 

Before the strike began, the govern¬ 
ment had made it clear that it intend¬ 
ed to enforce clauses in its anti-union 
legislation which bans strikes in “es¬ 
sential services” and, true to its word, 
last week obtained an order from the 
Labour Court prohibiting healthwork- 
ers from participating in the action. 

The health department issued a 
statement saying infonnation was 
being gathered from every hospital 
andclinic inorder to identify who had 
joined the strike. Health department 
director-general Thamsanqa Msele- 
ku said: “If they are not at their work¬ 
place by tomorrow, then we will be 
instituting a process of terminating 
their services.” 

Police turned out in force at a 
number of schools and hospitals 
and used stun grenades against 
striking healthworkers in Durban 
and Cape Town. A spokesperson 
said those arrested are to be charged 
with violating the Labour Court ban 
as well as contravening the Public 
Gatherings Act. 

Simultaneously, the government 
announced a marginally improved 
package, increasing the overall pay 
offer from 6% to 6.5%. But this still 
represents a wage cut and is no¬ 
where near the unions’ demand for 
12%. In that classic divide-and-rule 
tactic, the government also pro¬ 
posed a ‘reallocation’ to certain 
‘more deserving’ groups within the 
overall package. While this caused 
a couple of the smaller unions to 
waver, the response from Cosatu 
was contemptuously dismissive. 

President Willie Madisha declared: 
“Until such time as we get 12% we 
are not going back.” Cosatu spokes¬ 


person Patrick Craven demanded the 
release of all those arrested and con¬ 
demned police violence. Cosatu 
would boycott the latest round of 
talks if the threat to discipline strik¬ 
ing members in essential services 
was not withdrawn. 

At a mass rally in Johannesburg 
on June 1, comrade Madisha, a 
member of the SACP central com¬ 
mittee and politburo, called on min¬ 
ers, transport and steelworkers to 
join the stoppage. Responding on 
June 5, the National Union of Mine- 
workers announced it was consult¬ 
ing its 280,000 members on 
possible strike action, while the 
South African Municipal Workers 
Union (Samwu) said it was also dis¬ 
cussing a ballot. 

Meeting the weekend before the 
strike began, the SACP central com¬ 
mittee issued a statement: “The CC 
discussed the public sector workers’ 
mass actions and impending strike. 
The CC fully endorsed the SACP con¬ 
sistent support for the entirely legiti¬ 
mate demands of public sector 
workers”(statement, May 28). General 
secretary Blade Nzimande said it was 
“better to get behind workers rather 
than hang on the apron strings of the 
bourgeoisie”. 


SACP scabs 

So obviously, then, the SACP and all 
its members are fully behind the strik¬ 
ers. Or are they? What about Geral¬ 
dine Fraser-Moleketi, for example, a 
CC member and SACP deputy chair 
until 2002? It was Fraser-Moleketi 
who, as public service and adminis¬ 
tration minister, issued the interdict 
preventing nurses and other health- 
workers from striking. 

On the eve of the action she demand¬ 
ed the unions “desisf ’ from going on 
strike, as “sufficient progress” had 
been made in wage talks. The strikers’ 
demands would mean the public serv¬ 
ice wage bill would reach “unsustain¬ 
able” heights of 20% of South Africa’s 
gross domestic product 

However, she warned of “contin¬ 
gency plans” and of action against 
trade unions and their members who 
did not “respect the right of employ¬ 



ees to work”. Fraser-Moleketi said 
security services, including police, 
were on standby to deal with any “sit¬ 
uation of intimidation”. 

What will be the reaction of the 
SACP leadership to this despicable 
scab? Surely national chair Charles 
Nqakula will convene an emergency 
CC meetingto instigate immediate dis¬ 
ciplinary measures against this lead¬ 
ing member of the party? 

Don’t hold your breath. Nqakula 
himself sits alongside Fraser-Moleketi 
in president Thabo Mbeki’s govern¬ 
ment Not in some nominal post, but as 
minister of safety and security. It is 



Nqakula who heads the state’s anned 
bodies of mea It is he who was respon¬ 
sible for the police assault on strikers 
last week! “We shall he demanding an 
urgent meeting with the minister of 
safety and security [Charles Nqakula] 
to find ways to prevent any more con¬ 
frontations like these,” said comrade 
Craven of Cosatu. 

But these are not the only open 
class traitors amongst the SACP lead¬ 
ership. Indeed two other SACP ‘com¬ 
rades’ are members of Mbeki’s 
cabinet. One is Ronnie Kasrils, who 
heads the intelligence services. No 
doubt he will be very busy mobilising 
the secret state agencies to combat 
‘subversive’ activities over the com¬ 
ing period - for example, there has 
been talk of the police union actually 
joining the strike. At the June 1 Johan¬ 
nesburg rally, union official Vukile 
Parnbo told demonstrators: “You will 
see some of us working today, but 



Nqakula: scab 


you will not see that forever. We are 
not government dogs.” Surely the 
security services under Kasrils will 
have to find ways of ensuring that his 
dogs are kept on a tight leash. 

The second SACP cabinet minister 
is Sydney Mufamadi, the provincial 
and local government minister. He will 
clearly become more closely em¬ 
broiled in the dispute if Samwu, the 
municipal workers’ union, joins the 
strike. Both Kasrils and Mufamadi 
are members of the SACP central 
committee. Then there is Jeff Radebe, 
formerly the public enterprises minis¬ 
ter and now minister for transport. 


What measures will he implement if 
transport workers answer the call of 
comrade Madisha to come out in 
solidarity? Radebe, like Fraser-Mole¬ 
keti, was a CC memba - until 2002. 

Another formerCC member is Alec 
Erwin, the current minister for pub¬ 
lic enterprises. Radebe, Fraser- 
Moleketi and Mufamadi, he has 
been at the forefront of the drive to 
implement the ANC’s neoliberal 
agenda of cuts, casualisation and 
privatisation. 

Thankfully, though, it appears that 
Erwin has finally parted company with 
the SACP. His long association with 
the party has been expunged from the 
official government website, although 
his previous posts in the ANC and 
Cosatu are still listed. 

Class collaboration 


At one level all this seems like a fan¬ 
tasy world, but it is deadly serious. 



Kasrils: scab 


What sort of discussions take place 
on the SACP central committee? Oron 
its politburo, where the main leader of 
the current strike, Willie Madisha, sits 
alongside direct representatives of 
class enemy in the shape of Kasrils 
and Nqakula? 

This situation derives directly from 
the putting into practice of SACP ‘the¬ 
ory’. Following the dismantling of 
apartheid the job of communists, ac¬ 
cording to the SACP leadership, is to 
“deepen and extend” the ‘national 
democratic revolution’ (NDR), which 
means building a “progressive devel¬ 
opmental state”. That means playing 


a full role in every part of society, from 
leading the unions and other grass¬ 
roots bodies to taking up government 
posts. SACP ministers are supposedly 
a moderating, pro-working class force 
within the government. 

Unfortunately, however, things do 
not quite seemed to have turned out 
that way. But how could they? As a 
matter of principle genuine commu¬ 
nists do not participate in reformist or 
similar governments as a minority, 
where they will inevitably be forced, 
however unwillingly, to follow 
through the logic of running the bour¬ 
geois state in the interests of capital. 
For us it is a workers’ government or 
nothing. 

Unsurprisingly the ANC has not 
accepted the SACP’s advice that the 
best way of building a “progressive 
developmental state” is through a 
large public sector and Keynesian 
economic measures to stimulate 
growth. Nevertheless, the SACP lead¬ 
ership likes to pretend that the ANC 
tops are just about to see the light. 

So when an ANC discussion paper 
(entitled ‘Economic transformation for 
a national democratic society’) com¬ 
mits itself to a list of platitudes, the 
leadership responds: “Fundamental¬ 
ly, the SACP welcomes all ofthese key 
strategic orientations. They mark pro¬ 
gressive shifts that can help to con¬ 
solidate unity in both strategy and 
action within the state, across the al¬ 
liance and, indeed, across a very wide 
range of South African society, in¬ 
cluding key sectors of productive 
capita^' (my emphasis Bua Komani- 
si May 2007). 

In other words, crises like the cur¬ 
rent mass strike may come and go, but 
the SACP leadership is sticking to its 
class-collaborationist guns. Not only 
does the party contain out and out 
government scabs in its very highest 
echelons, but thousands and thou¬ 
sands of militants in the unions, work¬ 
places and localities. But how has it 
been able to get away with it and even 
continue to grow? According to the 
central committee, “Since our 11th 
National Congress in July 2002, SACP 
membership has more than doubled 
from just under 25,000 to the present 



Mufamadi: scab 

51,000 members” (statement,May 28). 

Well, the leadership can thank the 
likes of Jeremy Cronin, the deputy 
general secretary and leading ‘theo¬ 
rist’, for his ability to sell class-collab- 
orationism using Marxist jargon. For 
example, in a major article serialised in 
two editions of the party paper Umse- 
benzi in 2005-06, Cronin wrote about 
the “progressive” nature of the proc¬ 
ess that has led to the post-apartheid 
“restoration of capitalist accumula¬ 
tion” in South Africa. 

Here is an example of his use of 
Marxist categories: “One useful entry- 
point, I would suggest, for carrying 
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forward an analysis of this new state 
is the concept of ‘Bonapartism’ .... It 
tends to arise as a state form in a situ¬ 
ation in which there is no clear-cut 
class victor, in which there is a certain 
contested and unstable ‘equilibrium” 
(‘Class struggles and the post-1994 
South African state’ Umsebenzi No- 
vember-December 2005). 

Quoting Gramsci, Cronin asserts 
that “there can be both progressive 
and reactionary fonns of Bonapart- 
ism” and under Nelson Mandela 
what we had was “an overwhelm¬ 
ingly progressive Bonapartism”. 
He goes on to explain how the 
“equilibrium ... between antago¬ 
nistic class forces locked in strug¬ 
gle can always only be, precisely, 
temporary. The inherently antago¬ 
nistic relation of these forces will 
simply break out again in further 
crises, unless the breathing space 
offered by the initial Bonapartist 
moment (in our case the ‘rainbow’ 
period of national ‘reconciliation’) 
begins to be actively shaped in one 
of two basic directions.” 

These are: either “a restoration of 
the conditions for capitalist profit 
accumulation on a new and suppos¬ 
edly more sustainable basis”; or “a 
revolutionary/systemic transforma¬ 
tion of society that begins to re¬ 
solve the inherent contradiction in 
favour of the working class and its 
popular allies”. 

Cronin concludes: “The central 
project of the Mbeki presidency 
has been the former - to drive a 
process of restoration of capitalist 
accumulation.” 

It seems pretty conclusive then. 
Thabo Mbeki andtheANC leadership 
are now siding openly with the farces 
of capital in this life and death battle 
“between antagonistic class forces 
locked in struggle”. Clearly, even 
Cronin must now draw the obvious 
conclusion: at long last he must rec¬ 
ognise the futility of the SACP’s cur¬ 
rent course and break with the ANC 
and its own class-collaborationism. 

Not a bit of it You see, “This resto¬ 
ration project is ... a modernising, not 
a conservative, agenda. Relative to 
the pre-1994 reality, the restoration 
project is progressive.” Sure, “relative 
to the transformational potential of 
the 1994 conjuncture, this project rep¬ 
resents a serious strategic setback for 
the working class”, but it seems that 
even a “strategic setback” - or the 
negative resolution of a temporary 
Bonapartism - can simultaneously be 
an advance. 

And the conclusion? The SACP 
must remain firmly part of the ANC- 
led alliance in order to pull it in the 
direction of working class interests. 

Groundswell 

Of course, this kind of sophistry is of 
little use in the face of a full-blown 
class struggle like the current mass 
strike. The contradictions cannot be 
contained within the party indefinite¬ 
ly and an eventual break with the ANC 
seems inevitable. There is a growing 
groundswell within the party for a 
change of course, affecting whole 
branches and even regions. 

Last year the SACP published a 
Young Communist League discussion 
document, ‘The relationship of the 
SACP to state power’, presumably 
written by YCL general secretary Buti 
Manemela, in African Communist. 

The document begins with two 
quotes from Lenin: “... whenever 
there is any serious aggravation of the 
class struggle ... there can be no al¬ 
ternative but the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie or the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Dreams of some third way 
are reactionary, petty bourgeois limi¬ 
tations” (March 1919). 

“Marx and Engels ... considered it 
necessary to specifically warn the 
workers that the proletariat cannot 
simply lay hold of the ready-made 
(that is, the bourgeois) state machine 
and wield it for their own purpose, but 


that they must smash it, break it up” 
(December 1918). 

The document continues: “The in¬ 
tention of communists should not be 
to seize the current state ... but to 
smash it. We ask the question, is it 
possible to smash the capitalist state 
through parliamentarism, electoral- 
ism? Should we not be careful as 
communists that we do not lock our¬ 
selves in the parliamentary power 
such that we cannot proceed to¬ 
wards socialism?” 

The YCL comrades are clearly frus¬ 
trated by the inability of the rank and 
file to control the likes of Nqakula, 
Fraser-Moleketi, Radebe, Mufamadi 
and Kasrils: “Representatives are 
elected regularly but cannot be re¬ 
called immediately if they dishonour 
their obligations or implement reac¬ 
tionary policies.” In this way “repre¬ 
sentation obliterates participatory 
democracy” and “leads to the aliena¬ 
tion of power from the people”. 

The YCL welcomed the decision 
taken at theApril 2005 SACP special 
congress to set up a commission to 
review the party’s relations with the 
ANC and investigate the possibili¬ 
ty, among others, of standing sepa¬ 
rate SACP candidates under SACP 
discipline, rather than the current 
situation where SACP members are 
part of ANC slates and expected to 
toe the ANC line. 

There are various interpretations 
of what separate candidates would 
mean. For the leadership it would 
mean an electoral pact with the ANC, 
whereby some SACP candidates 
would be given a clear run, while for 
others it would mean the SACP op¬ 
posing ANC candidates. 

The Gauteng region of the party 
has come out for the latter course. 
SACP Gauteng secretary Zico Tame- 
la explains: “The leadership of the 
democratic revolution is not some¬ 
thing that is cast in stone, that for¬ 
ever must be a question of ANC 
leadership. We are saying the Com¬ 
munist Party is as much a leader of 
the democratic revolution as the 
ANC is ... the SACP must... not lead 
only the socialist revolution: it must 


also lead the national democratic rev¬ 
olution” (South African Sunday 
Times May 27). 

However, comrade Tamela naively 
believes this imagined SACP takeo¬ 
ver, combined with electoral opposi¬ 
tion, would not break the alliance with 
the ANC: “What we are saying is that 
the SACP must lead, not must leave, 
the alliance. The alliance now mustbe 
an SACP-led alliance.” 

A similar process of review is also 
being undergone in Cosatu, which 
has just put out a document laying 
out the alternatives. While the bu¬ 
reaucracy’s preference would be for 
union members to join the ANC in 
large numbers in order to steer it in the 
direction envisaged in the anti-apart¬ 
heid Freedom Charter, the document 
does not rule out abandoning the al¬ 
liance altogether and backing the 
SACP to stand in elections (Cosatu, 
‘Possibilities for fundamental social 
change’, May 2007). 

The SACP 12th Congress in July 
is due to hear the report of the com¬ 
mission set up two years ago. The 
leadership will attempt to delay any 
decision for at least another year 
and hope to minimise any change 
of policy. 

But events may overtake it. The 
longer the public sector strike con¬ 
tinues and escalates, the more the 
strains will be felt in the SACP. It is 
not only a break with the ANC that is 
on the cards, but a split within the 
Communist Party itself. Other minis¬ 
ters could follow the lead of Alec Er¬ 
win and simply abandon ship, or 
there could be an organised move 
from either the left or right. 

General secretary Blade Nzimande 
will try to keep the damage to a mini¬ 
mum - which might mean attempting 
to establish the SACP as a safe, so¬ 
cial democratic opposition party. Gen¬ 
uine communists must aim not only for 
the expulsion of the pro-government 
right, but the defeat of the conciliators. 

South Africa needs a Marxist party 
at the head of an independent work¬ 
ing class movement, in alliance not 
with national capital, but with the in¬ 
ternational proletariat • 


Fighting fund 

Ambitious 


L ast week saw our highest ever 
count for visits to our web¬ 
site, with no fewer that 36,609 on¬ 
line readers. 

And four of them gave a dona¬ 
tionusing our PayPal facility: com¬ 
rade WD, who left us £20, and 
comrades SO, VC and FK, who 
each contributed £10. In addition 
we received a very generous £50 
via snail mail from comrade PL, 
whileboth DAand FGadded afiv- 
er to their subscriptions. 

That adds up to £110 - thanks 
go to all who donated. A good 
start, but for the purpose of the 
fighting fund June only lasts 
three weeks! That’s because the 
CPGB’s 2007 Summer Offensive - 
our intensive, two-month annual 
fundraising push - begins on 
June 23 and during the SO all 


monies raised for the Weekly 
Worker will be included in our 
overall target (although cash spe¬ 
cifically intended for the paper 
will, of course, be used only for 
that purpose). 

So I could say that, as our June 
fighting fund lasts for less than 
the full month, I am only setting a 
pro rata target. I could, but I’m 
not! Let’s be ambitious and try to 
raise the whole £500 in 24 days. It 
would help make up for those 
shortfalls at the start of the year. 
That means £390 still to collect in 
17 days. You can do it! • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers older foim, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


CommuristUniuersity2007 

August 11-18, Goldsmiths College: 

Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, Brockley, London, SE4. 

A week of debate and controversy for the thinking left. 
Speakers include Boris Kagarlitsky, Hillel Ticktin, Moshe 
Machover, Peter Kennedy, Chris Knight and Camilla 
Power, as well as a range of CPGB members 
For more information, email office@cpgb.org.uk 


Communist 
Party books 



■Which road? 

The programmes of‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism lather than its destruction 
Jade Conrad also deals with the reformist programme ofPeta' Taaffe’s group and 
lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme 

£6.95/*11 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/*11 

■ Intheenemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist dectoral work Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital forprincipledactivists. 

£4.95/*7.50 

■ Problems of com munist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/*7.50 

■A planfor miners 

The Communist Party's ‘anti-submission’to the Tory government's 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/ *1.50 

■ Remaking Eirope 

Jack Conrad argues that the working dass can andmust establish a fully artic¬ 
ulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 


£5.00/*7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/*16 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/• 
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End bureaucratic 

Unity of the Marxist left is both possible and realistic, argues Mike Macnair. What is lacking is the will 



It’s not about the sizeof the fish tank, it’s about swimming in the sea 


O n May 25 and 31 the Weekly 
Worker carried Dave Craig’s 
and Phil Sharpe’s respective 
defences of their ‘halfway house’ 
ideas of a workers’ party. Both are 
‘steps sideway s’(neither forward 
nor back) in different ways. 

Comrade Craig’s article was, to be 
frank, dishonest and a waste of space. 
Comrade Sharpe’s contains a serious 
argument about the history of the 
movement. Though I think this argu¬ 
ment is wrong, it is a variant on the 
common starting point of most far-left 
thought and is therefore worth getting 
to grips with. 

There is a point which has to be 
addressed first. In my view both com¬ 
rade Sharpe and comrade Craig either 
utterly misunderstand the views 
CPGB comrades have argued on the 
question or deliberately misrepresent 
them. After a fairly prolonged debate, 
I am pretty confident that in comrade 
Craig’s case he is deliberately lying 
about our positions in order to make 
his own appear more attractive. 

In both cases, I think that underly¬ 
ing this circumstance is the fact that 
both comrades think that, whatever 
the working class needs now, at 
some point in the future we will need 
a “revolutionary party”, defined in 
such a way as to amount to a sect : 
that is, a group defined by agreement 
with a particular theory, as opposed 
to a party, which is an organisation 
defined by reference to a common 
political programme. 

If the comrades were being upfront 
and open about their positions on this 
question, they would say, as Simon 
Keller and Dave Brown have said in 
the May 31 letters pages and as Gerry 
Downing, International Bolshevik 
Tendency comrades and others have 
said before, that the problem with 
CPGB is that it is a centrist fonnation 
and that I in particular am a Menshe¬ 
vik or Kautskyite. What is objective¬ 
ly necessary, they would argue, is a 
party which is very substantially 
‘more leftwing’ - ie, more Trotskyist - 
than CPGB. It would then be utterly 
obvious that there is no present pros¬ 
pect of such a party becoming a ‘mass 
workers’ party’ and that some sort of 
‘intermediate’ or ‘halfway house’ for¬ 
mation is objectively necessary. Of 
course, the reality is that under no 
conditions could a Trotskyist party 
become a ‘mass workers’ party’ and 
retain its Trotskyist character. 1 

However, since the comrades do 
misrepresent what CPGB comrades 
have been saying, it is worth restat¬ 
ing it yet again. 

What we have been 
aiguing 

First: we are not and never have been 
opposed to participation in any 
project which in the slightest way 
points towards effective unity of the 
left We have on this basis participat¬ 
ed in the Socialist Labour Party, the 
Socialist Alliance and Respect, and 
given critical political support to the 
McDonnell campaign. In this respect 
we are more consistently for partici¬ 
pation in the broader movement than 
comrade Sharpe (who rejected partic¬ 
ipation in the Socialist Alliance) or 
comrade Craig (who rejected partici¬ 
pation in Respect). 

Given this history, we are entitled 
to regard as prima facie dishonest al¬ 
legations that the CPGB’s line stands 
for isolating the Marxists from the 


broader movement. All the more so 
when these allegations come from 
comrades Craig and Sharpe, who 
have in the recent past argued, 
against us, in favour of small groups 
abstaining from participation in 
broader movements. 

However, we do not think that it is 
the task of Marxists - here including 
the Socialist Workers Party, Socialist 
Party in England and Wales, Morn¬ 
ing Star! Comm un i st Party of Britain, 
Labour Briefing and so on - to pre¬ 
tend to be the Labourite left or “peo¬ 
ple breaking from Labour”. Nor do we 
think we should ourselves select bits 
of our political programme (like, for 
example, opposition to all immigra¬ 
tion controls, or the replacement of 
the standing army with universal mil¬ 
itary training and a militia) to be 
dropped for the sake of making us 
look more like the Labourite left or 
‘people breaking from Labour ’. In our 
view this is merely fakery, spin and - 
at the end of the day - a ‘left’ version 
ofBlairism. 

Second: unlike SPEW and unlike 
comrades Craig and Sharpe, we do 
not think that the rightwing character 
of the Blair administration means that 
the Labour Party has ceased to be the 
Labour Party or to be a mass bour¬ 
geois workers’party. Hence, we do not 
think that there is a present objective 
dynamic towards the creation of a new 
party based on nothing more than the 
idea that the working class should 
have independent political represen¬ 
tation within the existing capitalist 
political order. There already is such 
a party: the Labour Party. 

It has been a remarkable feature of 
this debate that both I and other 
comrades have made this argument 
repeatedly, and that comrades Craig 
and Sharpe have never responded 
directly to it, instead shifting sideways 
onto other ground Until they produce 
some serious counter-arguments, we 
are entitled to conclude they are, in 
fact, unable to defend the claim that 
the Labour Party under Blair has 
ceased to be a mass bourgeois 
workers’ party. 

In this respect we have some com¬ 
mon ground with both the Morning 
Stai-’s CPB and with the far left within 
the Labour Party. Our difference with 
these groups on this issue is that we 
do not fetishise the Labour Party, and 
that we do not imagine that Labour, 
which was always a loyalist and im¬ 
perialist party, can be ‘reclaimed’ or 
that the oldLabour-trade union ‘broad 


left’ can be recreated on the basis of a 
politics of nostalgia for the 1950s-70s. 

A united party of the 
Marxist left 

Third: we think that the most urgent 
task ofthe Marxist left - again, includ¬ 
ing the S WP, SPEW, Permanent Rev¬ 
olution, Workers Power, Morning 
Star/CPB,Labow- Briefing awl all the 
smaller groups inside and outside the 
Labour Party - is to put its own house 
in order. That is, to break with bu¬ 
reaucratic centralism and unite in a 
common organisation which will 
openly defend a Marxist political 
programme (both inside and outside 
the Labour Party). 

It is important to be clear here that 
‘Marxist political programme’ does 
not mean agreement with (or accept¬ 
ance of) the CPGB Draft programme. 
We ourselves organise on the basis 
of this document, and we put it for¬ 
ward as a draft of the sort of pro¬ 
gramme we think a united party would 
need But we would be perfectly will¬ 
ing to function as a minority in a par¬ 
ty which was openly Marxist (ie, 
committed to working class political 
independence, radical-democratic 
and internationalist) and not bureau¬ 
cratic centralist, but which did not 
accept important elements of the 
CPGB’s Draft programme. 

A united party of the Marxist left 
could rapidly reach a membership of 
around 20,000 and win around 5%- 
10% ofthe popular vote. Such an or¬ 
ganisation would not be a ‘mass 
party’, but it would be a startingpoint, 
a next stepping stone towards creat¬ 
ing both a serious and effective left 
wing in Labour, and a real mass-scale 
political competitor to Labour. But to 
take the first step we - the Marxist left 
- have to overcome our own disunity, 
our own bureaucratic centralism and 
our own fear of openly putting for¬ 
ward Marxist politics. 

Comrade Craig says that this poli¬ 
cy is impossible: the SWP, SPEW, etc 
leaderships will never give up bureau¬ 
cratic centralism in order to achieve 
unity. Hence, he argues, it is necessary 
to go round the existing far left to make 
a link between the ‘real revolutionar¬ 
ies’ (the Revolutionary Democratic 
Group and those close to them) and 
the Labour and ex-Labour left. 

Comrade Sharpe’s view on this 
question is unclear. His 95-page ‘draft 
programme’ text seems to defend the 
view that there can be no serious 


organisation of the left without a very 
high level of reconstruction of 
Marxist theory, and agreement with 
comrade Sharpe on the theoretical 
issues in question. This would at the 
end of the day imply that there are no 
Marxists in Britain except comrades 
Sharpe and his close associate, Phil 
Walden - hence that the question of 
unity of the Marxists is not posed. 
Comrade Walden has said to me 
in infonnal discussion that he, like 
comrade Craig, considers that there 
is no possibility of any of the groups 
breaking with bureaucratic centralism 
in order to make unity possible. But 
without more clarity I hesitate to say 
with certainty that comrade Sharpe 
thinks the unity ofthe existing Marxist 
left is impossible. 

The question is of critical impor¬ 
tance. I see no real reasons to support 
comrade Craig’s view: it is merely a 
matter of disappointment with the 
(undoubtedly dreadful) character of 
the existing organised far left. But in 
reality the existing Labour and trade 
union left beyond the organised far left 
is equally dreadful, and to the extent 
that we try to work beyond these 
layers - as we, along with the rest of 
the left, must - we are not arguing with 
pure and uncorrupted innocents who 
will flock in their thousands to a 
‘republican socialist party,’but with 
Mirror, Star and Sun readers with 
their own political prejudices. 

Moreover and on the other side of 
the coin; if we are to have a democratic 
party at all, comrades will have to 
accept being in a minority in relation 
to cherished beliefs. The belief that 
there are pure and uncorrupted 
millions out there just waiting to be 
reached by comrades who have ‘the 
truth’ - or at least purer and better 
people outside the organisation than 
within it - is a common cause of the 
splits which have divided our move¬ 
ment into a multitude of ineffective 
sects. The CPGB’s own recent and 
short-lived ‘Red Party’ splinter is a 
case in point. 2 

The splintered and undemocratic 
character of the far left is not guaran¬ 
teed by objective dynamics: it is a 
matter of false choices. And in reality 
these choices about democracy and 
about unity are inseparable from one 
another. The Weekly Worker can 
report openly both the CPGB’s own 
debates and, so far as we can, the 
debates of the rest of the left, and have 
a lively letters page, because we 
advocate the unity ofthe Marxists in 


a single party, not an attempt to win 
broad masses either to some sort of 
‘pure’ Conradite theory or to some 
‘halfway house’ front Conversely, it 
is possible for us to imagine the unity 
ofthe Marxists because we are for a 
party which holds its debates as 
openly as the CPGB does. 

In other words, willingness to fight 
for the unity of the Marxist left, and 
to act, if necessary, as a minority in 
a united organisation, is a condition 
for having an open and democratic 
organisation, and vice versa. If com¬ 
rades in the Campaign for a Marxist 
Party believe that it is possible to com¬ 
bine open and democratic functioning 
of the CMP with a sectarian policy 
towards the SWP, SPEW and so on, 
of ‘outflanking’ them by abetter rela¬ 
tion to forces to their right, they are 
fundamentally mistaken. 

Pygmy version of Rees 

Comrade Craig’s argument as usual 
contains a substantial number of rhe¬ 
torical points of very limited value 
which we have to hack through to get 
to the core. The core will then turn out 
to be a very traditional argument on 
the British left: that, sincethetimesare 
characterised by the dominance of the 
right, it is necessary to adapt to the 
right the politics we fight for openly, 
in order to move the times slightly to 
the left. This is a pygmy version of 
arguments which were put forward by 
the Eurocommunists to justify what 
became, in the end, Blairism, and 
which have put forward by John Rees 
and others to justify the character of 
Respect. 

Comrade Craig begins with a dis¬ 
cussion of the May 12 conference of 
SPEW’s Campaign for a New Work¬ 
ers’ Party. Like a SPEW member or an 
SWP ‘booster’ writing about one of 
their front events, he talks the confer¬ 
ence up: for no other reason than be¬ 
cause it adopted an amendment to the 
campaign’s charter of demands, pro¬ 
posed by the micro-Socialist Alliance, 
which called for a democratic repub¬ 
lic and an extension of democracy. 
This is progress because, “whilst the 
SWP and SP could easily ignore the 
democratic questions in2001, the mis¬ 
take becomes ever more obvious as 
the years go by.” 

But, of course, the old Socialist Al¬ 
liance’s People before profit did not 
ignore the democratic questions: it 
was in the practice of the SA that 
these were downgraded. Moreover, 
what is missing here is the context. 
The numbers attending the CNWP 
conference were down on the 2006 
launch conference. In the May 2007 
local elections, while SPEW more or 
less held its ground, it made no break¬ 
through. 

The CNWP, says comrade Craig, 
needs to develop “its own democrat¬ 
ic republican constitution” and cul¬ 
ture. This, he argues, is possible; but 
“if the communist forces are ultra-left 
and sectarian, nothing will change”. 

What is most striking about this ar¬ 
gument is its utter irrealism. When I 
took a break from the CNWP confer¬ 
ence for a smoke, another smoker asked 
me which branch I was from. I an¬ 
swered that the town where I live did 
not have a CNWP branch, to which 
she responded, “No, I meant party 
branch”; she was startled to discover 
from my reply that I was not a SPEW 
member. The factisthatthe CNWPisa 
transparent front for SPEW. 

The conference began with video 
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greetings from actor Ricky Tomlinson. 
But if he was willing to contribute vid¬ 
eo greetings to the CNWP and thus 
lend his name to SPEW, he was equal¬ 
ly willing to contribute (more public¬ 
ly) to a party political broadcast on 
behalf of Arthur Scargill’s Socialist 
Labour Party. In his video greeting, in 
amongst discussing his personal-po¬ 
litical history and the character of 
New Labour, comrade Tomlinson 
made a fundamental point: that the left 
needs to unite. Comrade Tomlinson 
can see what we can see, what com¬ 
rade Craig turns his blind eye to: that 
CNWP is not a unitary formation, but 
a front for SPEW. Creating unity can¬ 
not be done through fronts, but only 
through a direct struggle for the uni¬ 
fication of the existing far left 

If SPEW breaks with bureaucratic 
centralism, we could certainly have a 
massive advance for the left. But 
breaking with bureaucratic centralism 
would imply willingness to fight for 
unity with the SWP (as well as with 
the smaller left groups). If SPEW does 
not break with bureaucratic central¬ 
ism, the CNWP will remain a SPEW 
front; and the most democratic and 
republican constitution or ‘culture’ in 
the CNWP will remain merely formal, 
with the real decisions being taken in 
the SPEW leadership. 

It is simple. The struggle for democ¬ 
racy in the workers’ movement is not 
in the first place a struggle against the 
parliamentary monarchy: it is a strug¬ 
gle against bureaucratic centralism, in 
all its trade union official, Labourite 
and so-called ‘Leninist party’ sect 
forms. And in relation to the far left, 
the problem is the forms of the sects 
themselves, not the forms of the fronts 
through which these sects operate. If 
we agitate for democracy in the fronts, 
without at the same time making clear 
that we are arguing for democracy in 
the organised left groups - and their 
unity - we are deceiving both our¬ 
selves and those we address. 

Analogies and 
metaphors 

In support of his characterisation of 
the CPGB’s policy as ultra-left com¬ 
rade Craig offers a series of analo¬ 
gies and metaphors which serve 
only to obscure the issues. These 
are (in the order in which they ap¬ 
pear): the analogy between CPGB’s 
line and the supposed ‘ left-rightism’ 
of Bukharin; the parable of winter 
and summer; and the parable of the 
swimming pool and the fish tank. It 
will he most convenient to consider 
the swimming pool and fish tank first 
and then the others. 

Comrade Craig says: “The SP is try¬ 
ing to build a relatively big swimming 
pool. It is wholly designed by the SP, 
but with a dodgy filter system. Our 
argument is that we welcome the at¬ 
tempt to build the pool. But before we 
can swim in it we should try to influ¬ 
ence the design. But not by propos¬ 
ing a fish tank.” 

This metaphor is a variant on Mao’s 
famous tag that revolutionaries “must 
move amongst the people as a fish 
swims in the sea”. In comrade Craig’s 
view, as with John Rees and co’s ar¬ 
guments for replacing the Socialist 
Alliance with Respect, it is better for 
the fish (Marxists) to have a bigger 
pool (front) to swim in. 

The problemwith itissimple.To the 
extent that Marxists in Britain “move 
amongst the people as a fish swims in 
the sea”, the sea we swim in is the 
broad workers’ movement: the trade 
unions, the political life around the 


Labour Party and the milieu of broad 
mass campaigns. Every group, no 
matter how small or how sectarian, 
actually does swim in this sea. Out¬ 
side the largest cities, where the sheer 
size of the conurbation supports sec¬ 
tarian isolationism, SWPers, SPEW- 
ers, CPGBers, etc, etc are forced to 
work together to some extent, for the 
simple reason that we are swimming 
in the same sea. 

In this context, projects like Respect 
and the CNWP are in reality attempts 
by single groups to fence off a little 
bit of the sea - they are fish farms, or, 
in comrade Craig’s expression, ‘fish 
tanks’ - to isolate a bit of the sea for 
the benefit of their own group. What 
CPGB wants to see is a common par¬ 
ty of the Marxist left - a bigger fish - 
which can swim more effectively in the 
real sea of the broad workers’ move¬ 
ment: not any sort of ‘fish tank’. 

Now look at the other side of the 
coin. Suppose Crow, Serwotka and 
suchlike launched a campaign for a 
new party of a kind which could actu¬ 
ally recruit on the ground, and it got 
real broad support in the movement. 
The CPGB would without hesitation 
join, fight for our politics within it and 
build it (by participation in canvass¬ 
ing, membership drives, money-rais¬ 
ing, and so on) even if we did not win 
our political positions. 

But, of course, nothing of the sort 
is either happening or about to hap¬ 
pen. What is happening is that far- 
left groups are creating fronts which 
pretend to he left-Labourite forma¬ 
tions: Scottish Socialist Party, Re¬ 
spect, CNWP. In order to ‘take the 
lead’ in creating a halfway house, 
they create nothing of the sort: mere¬ 
ly an artificial, sectarian front. Be¬ 
cause they are ‘taking the lead’ inthis 
way, they need to suppress their own 
formal Marxist political positions. 
The result is not the actual creation 
of a mass halfway house party, but 
merely the suppression of the public 
defence of Marxist politics. 

Next we come to comrade Craig’s 
reference to the supposed “left-right- 
ism” of Bukharin. This draws on an 
argument the comrade made in April 
in connection with ‘permanent revo¬ 
lution’. 3 But, as I said in a letter re¬ 
sponding to that article, comrade 
Craig’s only ground for supposing 
that Bukharin’s arguments were 
wrong is that Trotsky disagreed with 
them. So the charge of ‘left-rightism’ 
is, in fact, merely a charge of not be¬ 
ing Trotskyist on the question of ‘per¬ 
manent revolution’. Bukharin’s 
strategic line in his ‘left communist’ 
period (1916-21) may also have been 
false, but to show that it was requires 
more evidence than just quoting Trot¬ 
sky (or, for that matter, Lenin). Com¬ 
rade Craig’s aigument is thus in itself 
dogmatic-sectarian. 

This argument of comrade Craig 
fades rapidly into the next, which is 
that we are now in very adverse con¬ 
ditions in the general class struggle 
and that calling for a new Marxist par¬ 
ty is therefore inappropriate: like 
“wearing furs in summer and going 
naked in winter” - another of comrade 
Craig’s quotations from Trotsky. 4 

In this case the quotation from 
Trotsky is most strikingly inapposite. 
Trotsky’s use of the tag was aimed 
at Radek. The Comintern leadership 
had argued that, since what was on 
the agenda in China was the bour¬ 
geois democratic revolution, the Chi¬ 
nese CP should keep quiet about 
elements of its politics in order to pre¬ 
serve its policy of entry in the nation¬ 
alist Kuomintang. This policy turned 


out to he disastrous. In the wake of 
the defeat which resulted, the 
Comintern leadership zig-zaggsd to 
the left and argued against the Chi¬ 
nese CP campaigning for political 
democratic demands (constituent 
assembly, etc.). 5 Radek, Trotsky ar¬ 
gued, was capitulating to this line (in 
fact, he was capitulating to the Sta¬ 
lin faction more generally). 

Comrade Craig’s argument, like the 
SWP’swith Respect and SPEW’swith 
the CNWP, is that the task of the 
Marxists is to create an English equiv¬ 
alent to the Kuomintang - a left-na¬ 
tionalist party, in comrade Craig’s 
case one “like the Scottish Socialist 
Party” - in order to enter it. This is a 
version of the line of the Comintern 
majority on China in 1926-27. Forcom- 
rade Craig to quote Trotsky’s critique 
of this line, in defence of it, is to throw 
stones at his own glasshouse. 

the major 
contribution we 
can make is not 
to the movement 
as it is, but to the 
movement as it 
will be 

It is not news to CPGB comrades 
that the political situation is adverse 
to the left. CPGB comrades have ar¬ 
gued from the 1990s that we are in a 
period of reaction of a special type. 
The question is how to respond to this 
situation. The large maj ority of the left 
takes the view that the way to proceed 
is to ‘put on furs’ - ie, move our own 
politics to the right - and/or ‘huddle 
together’ - ie, unite the left on the ba¬ 
sis that its most rightist element has a 
veto on what can be said and done. 
Comrade Craig’s particular variant has 
exactly the same logic: at the end of 
the day, the line of the Blairites. 

How can the Marxist left contrib¬ 
ute to the mass working class move¬ 
ment in such hard times? The first 
thing to recognise is that, as far as 
we are concerned, the state of the 
mass movement is a matter of objec¬ 
tive dynamics. We will not cause a 
rise in the mass movement by pre¬ 
tending to be ‘the alternative’, any 
more than we will by ‘minority initi¬ 
atives’ of finding opportunities to 
fight the police. We will not do so, 
either, by trying artificially to find 
a set of politics which the ‘masses 
will agree with’ and on this basis 
create a front. 

We can contribute to the movement 
-as we all do-by working in the broad 
movement at its existing level. But the 
major contribution we can make is not 
to the movement as it is, but to the 
movement as it will he when the re¬ 
actionary tide begins to recede and 
there begins to be a tide in the other 
direction. This contribution is now to 
set our own house in order: to create 
a unified party of the Marxists in place 
of the present 57 varieties of sect. 

Sharpe’s history 

Comrade Sharpe’s argument is, as I 
said, more interesting, but it can also 
be dealt with more briefly. Like com¬ 
rade Craig, comrade Sharpe carica¬ 
tures CPGB comrades’ positions. 

Unlike comrade Sharpe, the CPGB 
does not think that a party which is 
both Marxist and mass is impossi¬ 
ble: our argument for unification of 
the existing Marxist left is that this 


is the next step on the road to a 
mass workers’ party, of millions of 
members, which is Marxist in its 
politics. We are not advocating an 
“elite party of the left” or a “tightly 
knit group of professional revolu¬ 
tionaries” (Sharpe, May 31). 

Comrade Sharpe’s argument is 
that, on the contrary, mass parties are 
necessarily not Marxist. Thus he 
denies the Marxist character of the 
pre-war German SPD or of the Rus¬ 
sian RSDLP: instead, he argues, the 
SPD saw “the opportunist degener¬ 
ation of a mass Marxist party into a 
workers’ party with conflicting ten¬ 
dencies”, while the RSDLP similarly 
saw “unity between the centrist and 
revolutionary trends”. 

On the basis of this argument, com¬ 
rade Sharpe argues that the formation 
of the CPGB in 1920 was a sectarian 
error. But not, as is more usually ar¬ 
gued, that the CPGB should not have 
been formed in order for the Marxists 
to stay within the Labour Party as a 
party based on the trade unions. In¬ 
stead, he argues for a British Socialist 
Party-Independent Labour Party merg¬ 
er, which would have created unity of 
the revolutionaries (BSP after their 
split with Hyndman) and centrists 
(ILP) on the basis of their common 
anti-war stance in 1914-18. 

There are two problems with this 
historical argument. The first is that 
comrade Sharpe is using ‘Marxist’ as 
a synonym for ‘Bolshevik’. He is 
therefore presupposing that the “cen¬ 
trists” (the Kautskyans in the German 
SPD, the conciliators in the RSDLP) 
were not Marxists. 

On the one hand, this definition 
presupposes that the Bolsheviks 
were broadly right in their conduct in 
1918-21: because otherwise trends 
hostile to the Bolsheviks (“cen¬ 
trists”) might turn out to have been 
better Marxists than the Bolsheviks. 
It may be true that the Bolsheviks 
were right, but after 1991 this falls to 
be argued, not merely assumed by 
defining terms. I have on several oc¬ 
casions argued explicitly that the sort 
of ‘Marxist’ party we are fighting for 
in the immediate term must be capa¬ 
ble of including Kautskyans and not 
just ‘Bolsheviks’, so if comrade 
Sharpe’s “centrists” were just Kaut¬ 
skyans and conciliators, his ‘party of 
the revolutionaries and centrists’ 
and my use of ‘Marxist party’ would 
mean the same thing. 

On the other hand, using the terms 
‘revolutionaries’ and‘centrists’ allows 
comrade Sharpe to characterise the ILP 
as centrist. But what the ILP was cer¬ 
tainly not is Marxist: its members were 
in their majority Christian and ethical 
socialists and (little-) British national¬ 
ists, were on the far right wing of the 
Second International before the war, 
and opposed the war (like the German 
‘revisionist’ leader Eduard Bernstein) 
on ethical and pacifist, not class, 
grounds. For this reason, the idea of 
the unity of the BSP as ‘revolutionar¬ 
ies’ and the ILP as ‘centrists’ in 1920, 
as an alternative to the formation of 
the CPGB, is a complete chimera. Ac¬ 
tual unification of the BSP and ILP 
would have involveda split in the ILP 
Conversely, a substantial part of the 
early CPGB’s working class base came 
from outside the BSP, from the SLP and 
South Wales Socialist Society and so 
on. Comrade Sharpe’s argument here 
truly tortures reality to fit it in the Pro¬ 
crustean bed of theory. 

The second and more fundamen¬ 
tal point is that any party which is of 
any serious size, however Marxist or 
‘revolutionary’ it is, will have ‘left’, 


‘centre’ and ‘right’ tendencies/fac¬ 
tions. Witness the Bolsheviks in 
1917. Were Zinoviev and Kamenev 
‘revolutionaries’ when they de¬ 
nounced the proposed October in¬ 
surrection in the bourgeois press? 6 
It is thus completely illusory to seek 
a ‘pure’ ‘revolutionary’ party at any 
time. What is possible is to create a 
party which has certain clear Marx¬ 
ist programmatic commitments - 
grounded on the core principles of 
working class power, radical democ¬ 
racy and proletarian internationalism 
- and seeks to agitate and propagan¬ 
dise round these commitments and to 
educate its members in them. 

How does this relate to present 
conditions and present tasks? Com¬ 
rade Sharpe argues that “the crisis of 
Marxism means we have a situation 
where the party is marginalised from 
the class”. In the CPGB’sview,itisnot 
a case of the (presumably existing) 
revolutionary, or Marxist, party being 
isolated from the class: rather, there is 
a mass reformist party of the working 
class (Labour) and no party of the 
Marxists exists. We would not recog¬ 
nise the SWP, or SPEW, or, for that 
matter, ourselves, let alone the Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Alliance or comrades 
Sharpe and Walden, as parties. It is 
quite meaningless to talk about a par¬ 
ty “marginalised from the class” if 
there is no party. To re turn to comrade 
Craig’s fish metaphor, the problem is 
that we have a lot of single-cell Marx¬ 
ist organisms swimming in the sea, 
and what we need is to get beyond 
these to the level of a multicellular 
organism: a party. 

The condition of doing so is to go 
beyond sects based on agreement to 
theories to a party based on a clear 
political programme within which ri¬ 
val theories can coexist and con¬ 
tend. But both the RDG and the 
Sharpe-Walden group are sects 
based on agreement to theories, 
which each group claims to be essen¬ 
tial to a ‘revolutionary’ party. And so 
are the SWP, SPEW and so on Both 
comrades Craig and Sharpe argue 
that there can be no unity of ‘revolu¬ 
tionaries’ without agreement on ‘rev¬ 
olutionary theory’: the difference is 
in the particular theories, and the fact 
that comrade Sharpe’s theoretical 
output pretends to be a programme. 
In this respect, both comrade Craig 
and comrade Sharpe cling to the dog¬ 
ma which is the fundamental ground 
of the far left’s disunity and conse¬ 
quent political impotence • 

Notes 

1. I make this point in this way because there 
has in the past been at least one mass workers’ 
party of Trotskyist origin, the Lanka Sama 
Samaja Party; but its Trotskyism did not extend 
deep into the ranks of the party and in due 
course the leadership’s position evolved away 
from forma 1 Trotskyism tow ards the chara cter of 
an ordinary reformist party. 

2. Seemycommentary on it, ‘Yet another 
bloody non-sectarian sect’ ( Weekly Worker 
September 2 2004) and the recent entertaining 
correspondence between ex-Red Party members 
(Letters, April 5, April 12, May 3, May 10, May 
17, May 25,May 31). 

3. ‘Link in the chain’. Weekly Worker April 19 
2 0 07. 

4. The permanent revolution (1931), chapter 5, 
www.marxists.org/archive/trot sky/1931/tpr/ 
pr06.htm Comrade Craig attributes the tag to 
Lenin also, but does not provide a source, and a 
search of the Lenin archive on MIA did not 
produce it. 

5. Discussion in Trotsky, ‘The Chinese 
question after the 6thCongress’ in Problems of 
the Chinese revolution (1932), 

w ww. ma rx ists. org/arc h ive /tro tsky /193 2/pc r/ 
08.htm 

6. The depth of the ‘left’, ‘right’ and ‘centre’ 
tendencies in the Bolsheviks in 1917 is charted 
by Alexander Rab inowitch in Prelude to 
revolution (1968) and The Bolsheviks come to 
power (1976). 
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JOE 8TRUMMER 

Politics and lure of fame 


George Binette finds Julian Temple’s film engrossing but occasionally cringe-inducing 


T he ‘rockumentary’ as a signif¬ 
icant cultural form turns 40 
this year with the anniversa¬ 
ry of the release of Don't look back, 
DA Pennebaker’s innovative treat¬ 
ment of a 1966 British tour by a 
brash Bob Dylan, who had com¬ 
pleted his metamorphosis from 
modest Greenwich Village folkie 
into international rock star. 

The latest contribution to this no¬ 
toriously uneven genre comes from 
Julian Temple, with an often inspired 
and occasionally poignant chroni- 
cleof thelifeofJoeStrummer-bom 
John Graham Mellor - the public 
school-educated son of a Scottish 
nurse and middle-ranking foreign 
office civil servant who, so the sto¬ 
ry goes, became punk rock’s most 
articulate and, arguably, most pro¬ 
gressive spokesperson. 

Whatever its shortcomings (and 
there are a few), the film is certainly 
a must-view for most dedicated 
fans of Strummer himself, not to 
mention The Clash, the band he 
fronted in various incarnations be¬ 
tween 1976 and 1985. Strummer’s 
sudden passing at the age of 50 in 
late 2002 of a previously undiagnosed 
congenital heart defect prompted a 
widespread outpouring of genuine 
sadness among people of a certain 
age. In part, this response may have 
marked still another intimation of 
our own mortality, a lament for a 
more dynamic, hopeful youth or in 
its most extreme form a sense that 
‘our generation’s voice’ had been 
irrevocably silenced. 

While the film is relatively long at 
just over two hours, most people with 
more than a passing interest in the 
‘punk movement’ and Anglophone 
popular culture in the last three 
decades will find the documentary 
engrossing, if occasionally cringe- 
inducing. 

The future is unwritten takes its ti¬ 
tle from a Strummer-penned phrase 
that made its way into artwork for The 
Clash’s 1982 album. Combat rock. In¬ 
evitably, there is a great deal about 
“the only band that mattered”, but it 
is emphatically not another Clash 
chronicle.lt features 8mm home-movie 
footage of a young John Graham Mel¬ 
lor, assorted photos from childhood 
and teenage years, and the occasion¬ 
al clip ofThe Clash which I at least had 
not seen before. 

Amid the fast-paced editing there 
are some witty animations of Strum¬ 
mer’s doodles over a three-decade 
period - part ofTemple’s visually busy 
style that sometimes works to marvel¬ 
lous effect, as with decolourised clips 
from Lindsay Anderson’s If, a film 
depicting an armed rebellion by the 
repressed pupils of an authoritarian 
public school. On the other hand, the 
use of extremely stereotypical images 
of various countries, which the young 
Strummer visited in his globetrotting 
childhood, may seem amusing at first, 
but swiftly grates and does not really 
subvert the colonialist mindset that 
lay behind the originals (if that was, 
in fact, Temple’s intention). 

Two devices provide the film with a 
basic underpinning - the repeated use 
of the tar and nicotine-stained sonori¬ 
ties of Strummer’s own voice intro¬ 
ducing tracks from his exceptionally 
eclectic BBC World Service London 
calling programmes, and campfires at 
locations scattered across England, 
Spain and the US, where dozens gath¬ 
ered for sometimes unguarded inter¬ 
views over the course of 2005. In later 
years, after an epiphany of sorts at the 
Glastonbury festival in the mid-90s, 



Punk rock’s most progressive spokes person 


Strummer came to believe that camp¬ 
fires had a certain primal force that 
broke down social barriers and opened 
channels of communication. 

As with most rockumentaries, Tem¬ 
ple relies quite heavily on talking 
heads, with interviewees ranging from 
Scottish family members, ex-partners, 
Clash bandmates Mick Jones, Topper 
Headon and Terry Chimes (bassist 
Paul Simonon is conspicuous by his 
absence). But there is a worryingly 
large number of‘celebrities’, some of 
whom had rather tenuous connec¬ 
tions to Strummer or The Clash. For 
those not repulsed at the mere sight 
of Bono, the U2 singer is comparative¬ 
ly restrained, though it does seem that 
the self-anointed champion of the 
world’s most impoverished warranted 
a seaside bonfire all to himself. 

Of course, the inclusion of Bono, 
along with the likes of Johnny Depp 
(complete with Captain Jack Spar¬ 
row facial hair and very little to say) 
and John Cusack (who at least 
comes across as a bona fide fan) may 
reflect the need for such stars in 
order to ensure a cinema release, as 
opposed to immediate relegation to 
DVD or a graveyard slot on BBC4 or 
Channel 4 - the common fate of this 
cultural product 

Curiously, not a single caption ap¬ 
pears to indicate who is speaking and 
while some faces or voices would be 
instantly recognisable, many are not 
Perhaps this was an egalitarian ges¬ 
ture on Temple’s part that did not quite 
come off, but the viewer is often un¬ 
certain who is to blame for banality or 
to be credited with insight. We are also 
left to wonder what may have hap¬ 
pened in the lives of people who had 
been friends or colleagues 30 or more 
years ago. 

Some of the interviews are undeni¬ 
ably amusing, revealing or both. Jones 
displays a wonderfully self-knowing 
dry wit without giving much away, 


while Headon offers both an angry 
and coherent account of his dis¬ 
missal from The Clash in 1982 and its 
subsequent impact on his heroin 
addiction. Primal Scream’s Bobby 
Gillespie explains the attraction of 
The Clash’s lyrics, mentioning anti¬ 
fascism and anti-militarism and then 
adds: and anti-work, especially 

the anti-work”. He goes on to explain 
that he was in a mind-numbing facto¬ 
ry job in Glasgow at the time The Clash 
first impacted on his life. (Gillespie has, 
of course, spent a fair bit of time and 
money mind-numbing since, but he 
can certainly still string together a 
pithy sentence or two). 

Clash collaborator and documenta¬ 
ry filmmaker Don Letts, whose West¬ 
way to the world remains the 
definitive celluloid chronicle of the 
band, is another well-known talking 
head with something to say. Occa¬ 
sional clips point to Strummer and the 
band’s connections to contemporary 
politics. Mo Armstrong, a former Vi¬ 
etnam Veteran Against the War and 
long-time San Francisco-based activ¬ 
ist, relates howhe enlisted Strummer’s 
support for the Sandinistas’ Nicara¬ 
guan revolution and distributed FSLN 
bandanas to the Clash for on-stage 
wear. Spanish musician Jesus Arias 
recalls how Strummer criedbitter tears 
on learning that US airmen had in¬ 
scribed the title of the 1982 hit, ‘Rock 
the Casbah’, on a bomb unleashed 
over Iraq during the 1991 Gulf war. 

At a more intimate level, one of 
Strummer’s cousins reflects sombre¬ 
ly on carrying the coffin of his relative 
and friend, while also remembering 
John Graham Me liar’s older brother, 
David a reclusive misfit who flirted 
with the occult and the National Front 
before committing suicidein 1970. Ex¬ 
partners and friends from the west 
London squatting scene recall, some¬ 
times ruefiilly, the man’s transforma¬ 
tion from Woody Mellor, the squatter, 


who fronted pub rockers, The lOlers, 
into Joe Strummer, a somewhat remote 
and ruthless figure in their view, de¬ 
termined to ride the crest of the punk 
rock wave. 

One interviewee who witnessed 
this transition suggests that Strummer 
really was not interested in the mon¬ 
ey that went with music industry star¬ 
dom, but was extremely keen on fame. 
In one Clash-era interview Strummer 
himself readily expresses a desire for 
international commercial success, 
though linking this seemingly as an 
afterthought to a concern with getting 
the band’s message across. But in 
another interview there is painful self- 
awareness voiced by Strummer as he 
acknowledges that by 1982-83 and the 
height of their US triumphs the band 
had become all too much like the very 
beast they had begun their career 
mocking in 1976-77. 

In short, Temple is not interested in 
promoting the image of Strummer as 
secular saint that seemed to predom¬ 
inate in many a media profile in the 
months following his death Like Chris 
Salewicz in the recently published 
Strummer biography, Redemption 
song, Temple eschews hagiography, 
though the film does not display the 
same level of unflinching honesty as 
the book. Whereas the Temple film 
hints at periods of deep unhappiness, 
the biography lays bare a more pro¬ 
found depression that dogged Strum¬ 
mer and appears to have contributed 
to extended periods of both self-doubt 
and self-destructiveness. 

But the print biography also in¬ 
cludes some of Strummer’s most dar¬ 
ing political gestures such as public 
calls for the withdrawal of British 
troops from the north of Ireland and a 
speech in carefully rehearsed Spanish 
during a 1981 Clash concert in Madrid 
in solidarity with the Irish republican 
hero, Bobby Sands, who lay dying 
from the effects of his hunger strike. 


Similarly, Salewiczprovides adetailed 
account of Strummer’s obsessive 
quest to find the final resting place of 
the Spanish poet/playwright, Garcia 
Lorca, a victim of Franco’s Falangists. 

The film features none of this and 
also ignores the curious Strummer 
detour of the 1988 ‘Rock Against the 
Rich’ tour, done in association with 
the anarchists of Class War. Obvious¬ 
ly, a filmmaker faces constraints of 
time and budget, and I am not accus¬ 
ing Temple of wilfully presenting a 
politically sanitised version of Strum¬ 
mer, but such omissions obscure the 
extent to which Strummer risked alien¬ 
ating sections of his band’s audience, 
never mind the media. 

What Temple’s film does graphi¬ 
cally capture in its closing stages is 
Strummer’s reversion into a latter-day 
hippiedom around the outdoor rave 
and festival scenes, almost as if an 
older, more affluent self was trying to 
rediscover something he had lost 
when he decisively cut his ties with 
the west London squatting scene. At 
times, the older Strummer against the 
background of Glastonbury seems to 
alternate between stoned shaman 
and mildly endearing English eccen¬ 
tric. Mercifully, in my view, there is 
very little of some apparently key el¬ 
ements in the man’s latter-day social 
circle, which included the likes of 
Damien Hirst, Keith Allenand Bez of 
the Happy Mondays and I’m a ce¬ 
lebrity notoriety. 

Personally, I had hoped to see more 
footage of Strummer’s final musical 
outfit. The Mescaleros, who were an 
often impressive live proposition. The 
formation of this band marked a crea¬ 
tive renaissance for Strummer and 
more about its genesis would proba¬ 
bly have added to the story as a whole. 
Happily, on the other hand, the film 
does include footage of the very last 
concert in London by Strummer and 
The Mescaleros - a benefit for the Fire 
Brigades Union in November 2002. 
Temple swiftly contextualises the 
concert and includes an interview 
with union members from a fire station 
located near the Westway. With hind¬ 
sight this was an evening heavy with 
coincidences, as Strummer was reu¬ 
nited on a public stage with Mick 
Jones for the first time in nearly 20 
years little more than a stone’s throw 
from the starting point of their wild 
odyssey in the mid-1970s. 

At the end of 124 minutes I felt that 
I knew Joe Strummer/John Graham 
Mellor only slightly better andhad not 
gained any crucial insight into the man 
and his motives. But I also left Tem¬ 
ple’s film as willing as ever to delve 
into the enduring legacy of music and 
lyrics, which has already transcend¬ 
ed the limits of pop ephemera and is 
something more than a mainstay of 
rock monthlies such as Mojo and 
Uncut. Whatever one might think of 
Strummer the man, he cannot be en¬ 
tirely divorced from his work with The 
Clash and indeed with The Mescale¬ 
ros, which will continue to figure 
among the high points of socially 
conscious and engaged popular cul¬ 
ture for many years to come • 

Geor ge B i nett e i s th e a uthor o f 
The last night London burned, an 
accou nt in words and pictures of 
what proved to be Joe St rummer’s 
la st London concert - the Novem¬ 
ber 15 2002 benefit for the FBU at 
Acton town hall. He is also a 
supporter of Permanent Revolu¬ 
tion and reviewed ChrisSalewicz’s 
definitive biography ofStrummer 
in thatjournal’sthird issue. 
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No technical solutions 


P resident Bush torpedoed the 
emerging global consensus on 
tackling carbon emissions and 
climate change last week. In front of a 
blue background and the slogan ‘US 
global leadership campaign’ he an¬ 
nounced from his Washington bunker 
a “new [technological] international cli¬ 
mate change framework”. It did not meet 
with the overwhelming approval of the 
leaders of the other Group of Eight 
countries meeting for their annual sum¬ 
mit in Germany on June 6-8. 

The previous week a leaked draft pro¬ 
posal on climate change to be debated at 
the G8 meeting showed that the US had 
wanted to strike out language such as, 
“We underline that tackling climate change 
is an imperative, not a choice. We firmly 
agree that resolute and concerted interna¬ 
tional action is urgently needed in order to 
reduce global greenhouse gas emissions 
and sustain our common basis of living.” 
Instead Bush talks of goals and voluntary 
energy-efficiency measures, not targets or 
caps on carbon dioxide emissions, which 
he fears would harm the US economy. 
What he is also avoiding is responsibility 
for his actions. His global goal is to agree 
a deal in 2008, just before the end of his 
second term in office. 

Among the 15 countries responsible for 
the majority of greenhouse gas emissions, 
which Bush wants onside, are China and 
India. They, like the US, have rejected 
binding targets. Pradipto Ghosh, India’s 
environment minister; has objected: “Re¬ 
ducing greenhouse gas emissions is like¬ 
ly to have significant adverse impacts on 
GDP growth of developing countries, in¬ 
cluding India.” 

The response of most environmental¬ 
ists to Bush’s proposed framework has 
been to label it a negative stalling tactic, 
Tony Juniper of Friends of the Earth, com¬ 
mented; “This is a deliberate and careful¬ 
ly crafted attempt to derail any prospect 
of a climate change agreement in Germa¬ 
ny next week.” 

Bush proposes ‘clean’ energy tech¬ 
nology, ‘clean’ coal technology, solar 
and wind energy, ‘clean, safe’ nuclear 
power, the use of hybrid and ‘clean’ die¬ 
sel vehicles, biodiesel fuel, ethanol pro¬ 
duction, plug-in hybrid vehicles and 
advanced hydrogen-powered vehicles 
that emit pure water instead of exhaust 


fumes. Apparently such technologies 
will revolutionise a country that Bush 
said in his 2006 state of the union mes¬ 
sage is “addicted to oil”. 

To facilitate the new technological rev¬ 
olution, Bush wants to eliminate tariffs on 
‘clean energy’ technologies, giving the 
US a head start in exporting ‘clean’ coal, 
nuclear technology and a list of environ¬ 
mental goods and services to developing 
countries, whose economies would, of 
course, be further ‘liberalised’. Running 
parallel to this is a marketised approach 
to climate change involving carbon tax¬ 
es, energy prices, state regulation, carbon 
emission certificates and grants to univer¬ 
sities for research and development In¬ 
dividual consumers in a commodified 
market willbe made to feel responsible for 
climate change and will themselves help 
drive further technological innovation. 
And, more importantly, an expansion of 
Hie productive forces. 

For the capitalist, what this boils down 
to is the economic cost of doing nothing - 
the key message of the Stern report. And 
there is a rush for companies to put their 
marketing machines into overdrive and 
prove to consumers their environment cre¬ 
dentials, showing off their triple bottom 
lines and closed loop cycles - The Inde¬ 
pendent recently listed the top 10 ‘green’ 
companies in relation to procurement, wa¬ 
ter waste minimisation, methane capture, 
low-carbon power generation and zero-ef¬ 
fluent factories (June 1). 

One that is always lauded by the greens 
is Ray Anderson’s carpet tile company, 
Interface. Championed as environmental¬ 
ly sustainable, Anderson had what he 
called “a re velation about what industry is 
doing to our planet”. Mind you, there are 
certain business advantages: “It’s so com¬ 
pelling Our costs are down, not up. Our 
products are the best they have ever been. 
Our people are motivated by a shared high¬ 
er purpose - esprit de coips to die for. And 
the good will in the marketplace - it’s just 
been astonishing.” 

There you have it: a capitalist dream. 
A sustainable company and a great place 
to work - it is almost as if the capitalists 
have started their own environmental 
movement. 

“Supplying clean energy and cutting 
carbon emissions are both technologi¬ 
cally feasible and economically possi¬ 


ble.” Such change “can also provide em¬ 
ployment and significantly improve the 
welfare of ordinary people.” That, how¬ 
ever, is not a Confederation of British 
Industry press release, but a comment on 
tackling the climate crisis from Alison 
Smith in Socialist Worker (June 2). From 
the Respect website on ‘Tackling envi¬ 
ronmental crisis’ we have more of the 
same. Respect demands: “Significant 
and sustained investment in develop¬ 
ment ofrenewable energy sources for im¬ 
plementation both in the UK and in the 
developing world, with free transfer for 
renewable energy technology.” 

Comrade Smith and others on the left 
argue for those same technological solu¬ 
tions, combined with investment schemes 
and direct regulation of production, ener¬ 
gy, manufacturing, transportation, forests, 
oceans and raw materials. They want to 
rewindthe clockback to the firsthalf of the 
20th century when technological utopian¬ 
ism appeared on the immediate post-war 
landscape. This was before uncontrolled 
large-scale industry laid waste pristine 
environments in the search for surplus 
value. They then succumb to the ‘small is 
beautiful’ thesis of small-scale, ‘non-inva- 
sive’ technologies, which do not even be¬ 
gin to overcome the antagonisms of 
capitalist production. 

What this harks back to is Keynesian¬ 
ism, nationalisation, state control and old 
Labour. In reality this programme says that 
the forces of production move history - an 
economistic perspective that puts the cart 
before the horse, in terms of substituting 
technology for the class struggle. It means 
the continued division of labour and the 
subjugation of the working class, and the 
abandonment of any attempt to resolve 
what Marx call edthe metabolic riftbetween 
human society and nature. 

We certainly need the best technologies 
that scientists can develop, not a retreat 
to a time when humanity trod lightly on 
earth However, there are no technical so¬ 
lutions to climate change, which is driven 
by capital’s insatiable drive to expand and 
realise ever more surplus value. Only the 
working class has the necessary potential, 
talents, resources and creativity not only 
to resolve the climate crisis, but to make 
both nature and technology the servants 
of humanity • 

Simon Wells 


Academics and trade 
unionists sign up 


W ord of the positive reception giv¬ 
en in Britain and Ireland to the 
Hands Off the People of Iran 
campaign (Hopi) has started to spread 
overseas, as a succession of activists in 
the United States, Canada and Australia 
have declared their support. 

Among the latest signatories from 
the US are international law expert 
professor Richard Falk (Princeton 
University), radical educationalist 
professor Bill Ayers (University of Il¬ 
linois), Marxist cultural critic profes¬ 
sor Dana Cloud (University of Texas) 
and professor George Wolfe, a musi¬ 
cologist and also director of the Cen¬ 
tre for Peace and Conflict Studies at 
Ball State University. 

All of the above enjoy the status of be¬ 
ing among the “101 most dangerous aca¬ 
demics in America”, according to a book 
published last year by rightwing column¬ 
ist David Horowitz. Hopi is grateful to Mr 
Horowitz for providing such a handy list 
of progressive thinkers. 

Canada-based Egyptian poet Iman 
Mersal also signed up this week, along 
with University of Alberta professors 


linguist George Kirchner and philoso- 
pherMartin Tweedle. 

In Australia, the campaign has been en¬ 
dorsed by biological anthropologist pro¬ 
fessor Colin Groves, philosopher DrFiona 
Jenkins and international relations spe¬ 
cialist Dr Michael McKinley (all Austral¬ 
ian National University), plus linguist Dr 
Carmel Cloran (University of Wollon¬ 
gong) and philosopher Dr Steve Matthews 
(Charles Sturt University). 

Criminologist professors Phil Scraton 
(Queen’s University Belfast) and Colin 
Thain (Ulster) join the growing list of sup¬ 
porters, as do fonner PLO representative 
and political scientist Dr Karma Nabulsi 
(Oxford), professor of design Guy Julier 
(Leeds Metropolitan) and Marxist histori¬ 
an professor John Newsinger (Bath Spa). 

Jenny Jones AM signed up on behalf 
of the Green Party group in the London as¬ 
sembly, while two councillors from Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, Maurice Frankland(Labour) 
and David Harrington (independent) also 
confirmed their support for Flopi. 

Among the trade unionists who became 
signatories this week were University and 
College Union London regional organiser 


Mary Cooper, UCU Edge Hill branch sec¬ 
retary Marianne Quick, TGWU branch 1/ 
460 chair Andrew Coates (Ipswich) and 
Piers Elias, international officer for Uni¬ 
son’s Stockton-on-Tees branch. 

If you would like to join the list of sup¬ 
porters, you can sign up via Hopi’s web¬ 
site at www.hopoi.oig or email your name, 
position/affiliation and contact details to 
offic e@hopoi. info. 

Other things you can do to help spread 
the word include adding a hyperlink to 
Hopi on your personal or organisation’s 
website, writing about the campaign on 
your blog, getting your trade union branch 
to support Hopi or organising a local 
launch meeting (Hopi can help with sup¬ 
plying speakers) • 

Steve Cooke 


Hands Off the People of Iran: 
www.hopoi.org 

To add your name to the list of 
supporters of Hopi, email: 
office@hopoi.info with details of 
your trade union position and/or 
organisational affiliation (if any). 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of com munists, revo- 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; with the highestform of organisation 
it is everything. 

Hie Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties' on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic central ism. Through ongoing debatewe seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with endingcapitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
forthe closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna- 
ti onalist duty to uphold the princ iple, ‘One state, one party'. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates Ell-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The workingclass must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im- 
portanceof Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheoryis 
no dogma,but mustbeconstantlyaddedtoandenriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
futireof humanity at risk. Capitalism issynonymouswith 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. Asa global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist dasswill never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com- 
munistsfavour using parliament and winningthe biggest 
possible workingclassrepresentati on. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
forcibly if we must. 

■ C ommuni sts fight for extreme dem ocracy i n all s pheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 
■We willusethe most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
just as much workingclass questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule oft he working class. Social ismiseither 
democraticor, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Trade union 
cowardice 
exposed by 
funds surplus 


Hands off our pensions 


N ow that the stock market has 
seen a mild recovery, some larg¬ 
er companies are seeking a 
‘holiday’ from their pension fund con¬ 
tributions. This comes after several 
years of pension plan deficits, com¬ 
pany moans and government inter¬ 
vention to replace money stolen in 
previous ‘contribution holidays’ by 
grasping employers. 

We have also witnessed supine 
misleadersbip from those heading the 
very organisations set up by workers 
to give them collective strength. 
Trade unions in the main swallowed 
whole the dire warnings of compa¬ 
nies’ inability to pay and mass media¬ 
generated panics about pension fund 
disaster, then caved in when compa¬ 
ny push came to shove. Unions ac¬ 
cepted in the main the government’s 
unwillingness to fully meet funding 
gaps in its own or in corporate pen¬ 
sion schemes, and effectively rolled 
over to accept on their members’ be¬ 
half the closure of final salary 
schemes. 

As the pension funding situation 
stood just four years ago, the contri¬ 
butions gap was a big one: in March 
2003 the largest final salary schemes 
had a combined shortfall in their funds 
of over £100 billion. But that has now 
dropped to £4 billion and, for exam¬ 
ple, nearly half the funds looked at by 
consultants Aon are now in surplus. 
Such are the vagaries of the capitalist 
market, whose oscillations affect the 
pension funds markedly. 

The overall deficit has decreased 
by approximately £100 billion since 
2003 and is about to disappear alto¬ 
gether. According to Aon senior con¬ 
sultant and actuary Marcus Hurd, 
“The era of the pension scheme ac¬ 
counting surplus has clearly begun.” 

Thanks to the corporate panic that 
was so effectively transmitted by the 
media, the ‘problem’ of pension fund 
deficits became normalised, and the 
mainstream bourgeois response was 
to find a self-serving way out of it. 
Sadly, it was a situation that became 
normalised for the trade union leader¬ 
ships, too,becoming a real problem for 
the working class. Aside from huff and 
puff, no trade union leaders have 
shown their mettle in a fight on pen¬ 
sions that even kept to the status quo, 
thanks in the main to being gulled on 
the pension fund shortfall. Failure to 
challenge the basis of the pension 
funding system is but a symptom of a 
general failure and an inability to chal¬ 
lenge the whole capitalist system that 
the social democratic outlook of these 
leaders exemplifies. 

Now pension experts have already 
started warning companies that they 
should be careful atout putting too 
much money into pension funds. Here 
we see but a device to ensure that the 
benefits of the rising stock market end 
up as surplus value in the pockets of 
investors, not retired workers. Em¬ 
ployers have mendaciously seized on 
the argument that ifthere is ‘too much’ 
in their company’s pension funds then 
they could risk being accused of rip¬ 
ping off shareholders under compa¬ 
ny law. Brazen to Hie core, corporate 
advisers do not, of course, suggest 


that those who create the surpluses 
in the first place, the workers, are the 
ones who should benefit from rising 
pension funds. On the other hand, 
when they are in deficit their advice is 
at best to wheedle money out of gov¬ 
ernment to bolster the sagging fund; 
at worst it is to let the workers go 
hang, as we have seen many times in 
recent years. 

Concern with working class pen¬ 
sioners not getting their due has come 
to the fore again On June 3, at the 
start of the union’s annual conference, 
the GMB condemned corporate asset- 
strippers, who left the billfor workers’ 
pensions to be picked up by the state: 
“A total of 96 insolvent pension funds 
in the rescue schemes setup by the 
government have direct links to 
private equity owners”, and the GMB 
says it has examined all the publicly 
available information regarding all of 
them, 21 of which have unfunded lia¬ 
bilities of £1,994,268,000. However; 
“Due to the secrecy in which private 
equity operates, GMB has not been 
able to establish any figures for the 
amounts of the unfunded liabilities of 
each of the other 75 insolvent pension 
funds.” So the total amount of under- 
funding will be considerably larger, 
but such commercial secrecy pre¬ 
vents the public knowing how much 
these plunderers have got away with, 
courtesy of being bailed out by the 
state. 

Earlier this week, GMB general sec¬ 
retary Paul Kenny commented: “It is 
clear that private equity racketeers are 
treating the British public with con¬ 
tempt. It is time that we all stopped 
being so gullible and faced the facts. 
Asset-strippers, as private investors 
hiding under a cloak of secrecy and 
pretending to be interested in build¬ 
ing up the UK economy, are taking the 
taxpayer for a ride, while destroying 
jobs and leaving in their wake thou¬ 
sands of workers who saved for their 
pensions without a pension and de¬ 
pendent on the state.” 

Despite his seemingly strong lan¬ 
guage, Kenny was nevertheless 
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content to leave it to the parliamen¬ 
tarians rather than initiate a compel¬ 
ling campaign amongst his members. 
He went on to suggest only that, 
“GMB want MPs to use their full 
powers to uncover the full amount of 
the unfunded liabilities of all 96 insol- 

Now that pension 
funds are moving 
into the black... 
will the union 
bureaucrats 
apologise for 
their craven 
surrender? 

vent pensions funds with links to 
private equity which have been 
dumped in the taxpayers’ lap. The 
MPs should also examine how pri¬ 
vate equity companies are allowed to 
take over companies, asset-strip 
them, place them in liquidation and 
then hand the pension fund liabilities 
to third parties. Gordon Brown must 
close the loopholes to stop private 
equity mugging the British taxpayer. 
He shouldalso bring in a windfall tax 
on private equity to recover the 
amount the tajqpayer pays to bail out 
the unfunded liabilities of insolvent 
pension funds.” 

Hardly stirring stuff, accompanied 
by talk of the poor British taxpayer 
rather than the dire results likely to he 
experienced by workers, including 
GMB members, thanks to such legal¬ 
ised robbery. Pensions (deferred wag¬ 
es) are seen as a soft-option source 
of surplus value to the owners and 
controllers of capital. Even those pen¬ 
sion schemes thought to be set in 
stone can be raided for the corporate 
and state bottom line. 

In fact GMB is probably the least 
culpable of all the public sector un¬ 
ions, in that it held out the longest 


against the idea of accepting a far 
worse pension scheme for new re¬ 
cruits in exchange for protecting 
the benefits of current members - a 
disgraceful, divisive, two-tier sys¬ 
tem. In 2005, the Socialist Party- 
dominated Public and Commercial 
Services Union was amongst those 
that surrendered the rights of future 
members in this way. So, whereas 
current civil servants continued to 
be able to retire on full pension at 
the age of 60, new entrants now 
have to work until 65. 

The SP claimed that safeguarding 
(for the time being) the pensions of 
current members was a significant 
victory, since the entire financial 
establishment insisted that the 
conditions of the past could no 
longer be afforded for any group of 
workers - the huge pension funds 
deficits ‘proved’ it. Some victory: 
an extra five years’ wage-slavery for 
future civil servants. 

Having managed to get the trade 
unions to roll over and accept unprin¬ 
cipled compromises that mean the 
abandonment of final salary schemes 
for new entrants into employment, 
employers had reason to feel cock-a- 
hoop. If the union could sell out fu¬ 
ture workers, then it was a sign of 
weakness, a welcome lack of militant 
leadership as far as employers were 
concerned (class collaboration al¬ 
ways is). Once there was an upturn in 
the stock markets, what with fluctua¬ 
tion being the norm in the capitalist 
system, employers knew they could 
turn to their advantage the effects of 
increased share prices in inflating the 
pension funds. And the obvious way 
would be to demand that these swol¬ 
len pension funds be deemed excess 
to requirements and hived off to the 
much needier profits pot. 

Now that the pension fund shoe is 
on the other foot, those who both 
control and plunder pension schemes 
aim still to kick outatworkers.Pension 
funds are seeing growth where be¬ 
fore there was contraction. Last 
month, for example, BT declared that 


its pension fund had reached a £1 bil¬ 
lion surplus; as recently as March it 
had reported a £400 million deficit. 

In early February, Royal Mail was 
but the latest of large companies to 
announce exclusion of new staff from 
schemes that ensured a retirement 
payout based on a percentage of a 
member’s final salary. This was a not 
insignificant move, since the Royal 
Mail pension scheme is sixth-largest 
in the UK, with about 450,000 mem¬ 
bers. At the time, Royal Mail spokes¬ 
men claimed that the cost of servicing 
its retirement obligations had risen by 
£280 million to £730 millionin the 2006- 
07 financial year. This had hit profits, 
which fell in the first half of the finan¬ 
cial year to £22 million (compared with 
£159 million the previous year), so it 
became obvious to Royal Mail’s top 
management that pension provision 
had to take it on the chin. 

This is merely in the nature of cap¬ 
italism, of course, whose crises should 
always, if possible, be resolved at the 
expense of workers; profit, which is 
sacrosanct, must he protected at all 
times. Solicitude for profitability cer¬ 
tainly does not extend to mere work¬ 
ers’ pension provision. Pursuit of 
profit is the sole purpose of the whole 
system and it is during such conflicts 
of interest that this truth becomes 
starkly exposed. 

Now that pension funds are mov¬ 
ing back into the black and will soon 
show a healthy surplus, will the big 
companies admit they had acted too 
hastily and offer to reinstate the 
former schemes? And will the union 
bureaucrats apologise for their cra¬ 
ven surrender and launch a militant 
campaign to regain what has been 
stolen - and more? 

It should be clear to everyone, es¬ 
pecially to ‘revolutionary socialists’ 
like the leaders of the PCSU, that a full 
and decent pension should be an 
unconditional right for all workers, 
not something dependent on the va¬ 
garies of the stock market or what 
capital says it can afford • 

Jim Moody 
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